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\ SH WEDNESDAY.—GRAND SACRED CONCERT, Sr 
y JamEs’s HALL.—Programme, ‘‘The Heavens are telling,” Mr Venables’ 
Choir ; “ Hear ye, Israel,” Miss Eleanor Farnol ; ‘ There is a green hill,” Mdme 
Osborne Williams; ‘‘Arm, arm, ye brave,” Signor Foli; ‘‘ Hear my prayer” 
(with Chorus), Miss Mary Davies; ‘‘In native worth,” Mr Edward Lloyd; 
“From mighty kings,” Mdme Valleria; Duet, ‘‘Quis est homo,” Miss Eleanor 
Farnol and Mdme Osborne Williams; ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” Mr Venables’ Choir ; 
“The Lost Chord,” Mdme Antoinette Sterling; ‘‘Why do the nations,” Mr 
Barrington Foote; Trio, “Lift mine eyes,” Mdme Valleria, Miss Mary Davies, 
and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; ‘‘ Nazareth” (with Chorus), Signor Foli; ‘‘The 
Hallelujah Chorus,” Mr Venables’ Choir ; ‘* Inflammatus,” Miss Eleanor Farnol ; 
“Lend me your aid,” Mr Edward Lloyd; ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
Miss Mary Davies ; ‘‘ Children’s Voices ” (with Chorus), Mdme Osborne Williams; 
“Rolling in foaming billows,” Signor Foli; ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
Mdme Valleria; ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” Mdme Antoinette Sterling; ‘* Come, 
Margherita,” Mr Edward Lloyd; Duet, ‘“‘I waited for the Lord,” Miss Mary 
Davies and Miss Eleanor Farnol ; ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” Mr Barrington Foote; “To 
Thee cherubim,” Mr Venables’ Choir.—Tickets of Boosey & Co., 298, Regent 


Street. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
AST MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 


on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 25. 


AST EVENING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 


on WEDNESDAY, March 4, 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDENG and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, er , Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 


= a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Paxk, Royal 
ak, . 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEWjBOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcuines & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
no connection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchin 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public : The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., fc., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 


OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

















Price 2s, nett, 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW SONG IN D AND B. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. 


THE Worps By MALOOLM OHARLES SALAMAN. 


“One of the most beautiful and artistic songs written by a musician with 
whom beauty and art go hand in hand. The words, by his son, are of the first 
order of song-poetry.”—Morning Post. 

“An appropriate and melodious rap | by Mr Charles Salaman, the veteran 
ag ony of a poem, ‘ Love’s Legacy,’ by his son.”—7Zimes. 

. is a hi * 

Musicat Rep 2 ghly-coloured dramatic song of rare beauty.”—Orchestra and 
Ting, lyric equal in every respect to his ‘I arise from dreams of thee.’”— Sunday 


London; StanLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


——— 
FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FrepERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G@. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THin MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


‘We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring 
technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley Prentice’s road is in 
every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 
Saturday Review. 

‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and 
enjoy beautiful music.”—Academy. 

“Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte student to 
understand and enjoy beautiful music.””—Graphic. 

“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’—School Board Chronicle. 

“‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important though much 
neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” —Musical Review. 

**No more valuable work of the kind is in existence.”— Monthly Musical Record. 


W. SWAN_SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


esses HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RipiEy HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisaop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 


fit, 4s. net. 
LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, ls.6d. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

* ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s. 6d. 

RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

‘W TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArTHuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, . 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; Hanpet, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone, ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” : 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLey Haver@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. : 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haveraat); F. Apr, 4s. New Edition for 


contralto or bass, 4s, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by FrANcES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





DREAM SINGING - ie 

ONE BY ONE ‘a ‘a 

THE PILGRIM'S SONG ‘a is wens 88, Od. 
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MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 


PARADE, MARGATE. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
5 and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D'HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BOUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments, 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT = ce ais SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FounDER AND DirECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 
HE 19rH SEASON, 1885.—The Date of the next 


SOIREE MUSICALB, for the introduction of Rising Artists, will be 
forwarded to Members. The Prospectus for the ‘present Season is now ready. 


Full Particulars of 
H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


244, Regent Street. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunz’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at his Engage- 
ments on Feb. 14, 16, 19, 20. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
) MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


In Score. 
“THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


‘‘What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad lib., 6d. net). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Publishers. 


e LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by IGNACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuilLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socenry. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
_ Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Just Published, 


HISOLDT’S 
NEW 
METHOD ror BEGINNERS on rat PIANOFORTE, 


TEACHING 
TIME, TONE, AND TOUCH. 
Price 5s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ This is a compact and extremely useful rudimentary work.”—TZhe Queen. 


N.B.—EISOLDT’S METHOD is used at the V. 
Wanien Weoet ieee a e VICTORIA, WARRINGTON, and 


























THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRaNK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[> PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
B T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR IINVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 186 5 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&e. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
. -* 7 manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUNE, 
of Paris. 


Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published, 


THe PRIMROSE. 
OMANCE. 
Poetry by WILLIAM A. PENNELL. 
Music b 
WELLINGTON ‘GUERNSEY. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





























Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F, ROGERS. 


I KNOW NOT YET .. -+ price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... - ai ; .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 84. ) 


Some French plays were again tried in July, with M. Cloup and 
Malle Plessy. On the re-opening at Michaelmas, the Keeleys had 
joined the company, and Mr William Farren, unrivalled probably 
as a delineator of old men, was also engaged to supply the place 
of Liston, who had left at the end of the previous season. Farren 
made his first appearance in Charles Dance’s comedy, The Country 
Squire,—transplanted from Covent Garden—in which he played 
“Squire Broadlands,” Vestris sustaining the part of “ Fanny 
Markham.” Of the other productions before Christinas we may 
specify The Ringdoves, by C. Mathews, and a farce by Charles 
Dance, The Bengal Tiger, with Farren as “Sir Paul Pagoda,” and 
Mrs Orger as “ Miss Yellowleaf.” On Boxing night the stores of 
Perrault were again drawn upon by the usual authors, and Maitre 
Chat most felicitously converted into a fairy extravaganza—or 
burletta, as these pieces were still styled—with the title of Puss in 
Boots. Vestris, on this occasion, played the Miller’s youngest 
nephew, and C. Mathews his feline attendant. Miss Murray, 
J. Bland, Selby, and Brougham,—the last as an “ Trish Ogre ”— 
were included in the cast, and much of the scenery was painted 
by Telbin, now attached to the theatre as scenic-artist. Early in 
1838 a version of Le Domino Noir, with Vestris as “ Angela,” 
made a certain impression, but, as a whole, was found by no 
means worthy of its matchless French original. It was, in fact, 
one of the very few mistakes committed by the management. On 
Thursday the Ist of March in this year, You can’t Marry your 
Grandmother, a new burletta by Haynes Bayley—which still lives 
—was first produced. It was acted by Farren, Keeley, J. Vining, 
C. Mathews, Vestris, and Mrs Orger. At Faster, Planché 
provided a sort of valedictory burletta, and révue, for Vestris, who, 
in conjunction with Charles Mathews, had entered into an engage- 
ment with Mr Stephen Price to visit the United States, during the 
autumn, The title of this révuwe was The Drama's Levee, or,.a 
Peep at the Past. As usual, The Drama’s Levee carried off the 
palm from all its holiday competitors. On Thursday the 38rd of 
May Charles Dance’s comedietta, Naval Engagements, was first 
given, with Farren, C. Mathews, Mrs Orger, and the manageress, 
and on Monday the 2]st of this month, Charles Mathews was 
accountable for another of the lively trifles which may in truth 
be said to have lived and died with their author. The name of 
this little piece was Patter versus Clatter. 

Vestris took a formal farewell of her patrons at the end of the 
season, and having been married to Charles Mathews in the 
following July, went over with her husband to America, leaving 
her theatre under the sub-management of Planché, who opened it 
at the usual period, with the usual company, to which Mrs Nisbett 
and the light comedian, Mr T, Green, had been added. On the 
first night a new vaudeville, Sons and Systems, by Charles Dance, 
was given with a cast comprising the powerful names of Farren, 
T. Green, Selby, Oxberry, Brougham, Mrs Nisbett, Mrs Orger, and 
Miss Murray. Sons and Systems had a favourable reception, and 
was followed up at intervals by various other novelties. But, 


somehow, the little theatre had ceased to prosper. The audiences - 


were scanty. The habitués, inconsolable for the loss of their old 
and tried favourite, refused, it would seem, to accept her younger 
rival, Nisbett, whose personal and histrionic gifts were never- 
theless of the very highest order. The American visit also, for 
reasons unnecessary to dwell upon, turned out a complete 
disappointment. Mathews and Mdme Vestris—as she still con- 
tinued to be known in the profession—consequently, and very 
wisely, decided to return home at once, and made their rentrées, 
the former on Boxing Night, in Patter versus Clatter, and his 
wife on Wednesday, the 2nd of January, 1839, in a new edition of 
Perrault's Blue-Beard, dressed after the fashion of the fifteenth 
century, in place of the traditional Oriental costume, and illus- 
trated with some very fine scenery by Telbin. The welcome bestowed 
upon Mathews and Vestris—especiaily in the case of the latter—was 
literally overwhelming, and must have gone far to console them for 
the unlooked-for coldness of their reception across the Atlantic. 
The extravaganza itself was pronounced to be at least equal to the 
best of its predecessors, 
_ Thursday, the 28th of February, a new comedietta, 
aint Heart never won Fair Lady, by Planché, was produced, 
with Mathews as “Ruy Gomez,” and Vestris as the “ Duchesse 
de Torrenueva,” This, also, had a very great success, 





At Faster a new burletta, by Dance, on the subject of Izaak 
Walton, was tried, followed by a farce, The Garrick Fever, from 
the ever-ready pen of Planché, in which Keely was found inimit- 
ably droll as a strolling player presenting himself to his manager 
—of a country barn—ready dressed to play Hamlet. The farce 
made a hit; the burletta, though exquisitely mse-en-scéne, proved 
a quasi-failure, These, if we except another new farce for Farren, 
on the subject of Dr Dilworth, were the last events of the lessee- 
ship of Vestris, which came to its conclusion on Friday, the 31st 
of May. Forgetful—or unmindful—of the fate of Elliston, she had 
been induced, in conjunction with her husband, to embark in the 
direction of Covent Garden, and publicly announced her resolution 
on the evening in question. Her career at the larger theatre 
was, as it had been at the smaller one, in the highest degree 
interesting and artistic. But the step, as the result too clearly 
proved, was an ill-advised one, since it plunged her into a sea 
of pecuniary embarrassments, from which she never really extri- 
cated herself, and in which, an outwardly prosperous and brilliant 
reign at the Lyceum, some few years later, only tended to immerse 
her still further. She left behind in Wych Street, however, a memory 
which has not even yet died out. For the saying, “ The-days of 
Mdme Vestris at the Olympic,” remains—and will long continue 
to remain—as a household word wherever—and whenever—care, 
completeness, refinement, and good taste are spoken of in connec- 
tion with any--and every—theatrical enterprise in London. 

The house was long without a tenant, but at length re-opened in 
February, 1840, under Mr Butler, with a new comedietta, The Pink 
of Politeness—taken from the French by Mr Selby—and other enter- 
tainments, something in the style of those presented by the 
previous management, though on a much humbler scale. The 
company, however, was of no mean strength, containing as it did 
the names of Wrench, R. Jones—a very good comedian of the 
old school, from Edinburgh—George Wild, and Morris Barnett, 
Mrs Anderson,* Mrs Garrick, Miss Fitzwalter, and Mrs Glover. 
On Wednesday the 26th of February was produced The Ladies’ 
Club, a two-act farce by Mr Mark Lemon, an author now nearly 
forgotten, but who in his day possessed perhaps beyond any of his 
contemporaries the faculty of seizing upon any topic of the time,and 
turning it into a humorous dramatic form. Clubs, though now for 
some years established in London, were then nevertheless much less 
recognized as a necessity than in the present age, and constituted, 
in fact, a strong social grievance on the part of the gentler sex. 
To this Mr Lemon responded by writing the farce in question. 
Its success was most decided, and was enhanced by the indefatig- 
able exertions of Mrs Glover, as the strong-minded “Mrs Fitz- 
smyth,” president of the so-called Ladies’ Club, Mrs Glover was 
a few weeks later replaced by Mrs Stirling, who, then, in the full 
freshness of her beauty and talent, adopted, perhaps, a more 
youthful and attractive view of her presidential duties than her 
admirably-gifted predecessor. Each of these ladies, however, was 
pronounced perfect in her way. Mark Lemon’s Gwynneth 
Vaughan, a drama of serious interest was the next novelty, early 
in April, In this Mrs Stirling personated the heroine with equal 
excellence both in the lighter and more pathetic situations, and her 
acting in the last scene, where the demented Gwynneth recovers 
her reason, on the unhoped for return of her lost lover, was 
indeed touchingly beautiful. Mr Morris Barnett next appeared in 
Monsieur Jacques, and the brief season terminated in May. M. 
Cloup gave a round of French plays in the summer, and Mr 
Butler ventured on a second season in the autumn, bringing with 
him Mr Henry Beverley and Miss Jane Mordaunt, together with 
a classical burletta, @ Ja Vestris, written by Mrs Cornwall Baron 
Wilson, and denominated Venus, a Vestal. This was elegantly 
mounted and well received, but the performances generally, not 
proving attractive, were brought to an abrupt end during the 
month of November in the same year. 

(To be continued. ) 








The Chester Musical Festival is announced to take place on July 
22, 23, and 24. The principal singers are to be Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Mary Davies, and Mdme Patey ; Messrs Edward Lloyd, —— 
Maas, Brereton, and Santley. The Redemption, by Gounod, will 
given on July 22, and St Paul, by Mendelssohn, on July 24. 


* Josephine Bartolozzi, only sister of Mdme Vestris, and already @ 
favourite with Olympic audiences, She died in 1848. 
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THE WORLD'S END. 
Joacuim RarFr, 


This oratorio was completed shortly before the death, on June 
25th, 1882, of its indefatigable composer, and its publication 
number, Op, 212, bears witness to his untiring industry. It is 
divided into three scenes, in accordance with prevalent fashion, 
named respectively, “The World’s End,” “The Judgment,” ‘The 
New World,” and the first is parted into four sections illustrative 
of “ The Vision of St John,” “ The Apocalyptic Riders,” “ Petition 
and Thanksgiving of the Martyrs,” and “ Last Signs in Nature 
and Despair of Mankind.” These details are sufliciently explana- 
tory of the scope of the work. The words were selected by the 
composer from the Revelation of St John the Divine, and the 
German text has been done into English by Mrs J. P. Morgan 
with, it must be confessed, more faithfulness than beauty. The 
declamation of the Scriptural narrative is entrusted to a baritone, 
and to this representative of St John are given sixteen recitatives 
and two airs. The contralto is impersonal, and has three songs. 
The chief interest lies with the orchestra, and to this important 
department are given no fewer than nine elaborate movements. 
These tntermezzi are intended to depict “The Pestilence,” “The 
War,” “The Famine,” “ Death and Hell,” “The Last Signs,” 
“Trumpet Call,” “The Resurrection,” “The Judgment,” and 
“The New World,” but we maintain that many of these ideas are 
entirely beyond the limits of musical illustration, The mind must 
therefore inevitably fail either to grasp their meaning, or to 
appreciate their appropriateness. 

Opinions will differ as to the merits of this extraordinary com- 
position. The long succession of alternate recitatives and nter- 
mezzi can not fail to render it wearisome and uninteresting to 
earnest conservative minds that are faithful in their attachment 
to those accepted forms of oratorio that have survived the test of 
time, but it may possibly find admirers amongst those advanced 
theorists who aver that the true artistic interpretation of sublime 
ideas is to be found in an ingenious elaboration of instrumental 
device accompanied by a complete subordination of melody and 
the various legitimate means of musical expression to vulgar 
orchestral effect. 

Some timid spirits may attempt to effect a compromise by 
saying that although they cannot as yet discern the subtle 
mysteries of the work they may, they trust, appreciate it more 
when they know it better. This method of reasoning is in itself 
an admission of weakness, The most prominent feature of great 
works is their directness of appeal, their thorough intelligibility. 
Grandeur of effect is almost invariably achieved by the simplest 
means, and the simplest means are those which are most easily 
understood. 

The oratorio begins with a short instrumental introduction, 
adagio, common time, in the key of E, representing the Vision of 
St John. Here first appears a theme, afterwards identified with 
Deity, that at once arrests attention. ‘To this succeeds a short 
fugal exposition, leading, after a casual development of the 
briefest description, to a resumption of the first subject. The 
voice now enters with a recitative, “And I saw in the right 
hand,” for baritone, of a lugubrious character. The ritornelli of 
this recitative are noticeable for several harsh false relations. 
Succeeding this is a beautiful air for St John, larghetto, three-four 
time, in A flat, beginning “ Lord, hear my voice when I call unto 
Thee,” which may be considered the most tuneful number of the 
work, It is strongly Mendelssohnian in character, is written in 
the classical form exemplified by the return, after a modulating 
passage, to the original subject, and does something to reconcile 
the listener to the depressing and sombre nature of the rest of the 
oratorio. In the next number, St John proceeds with the 
Scriptural narrative in recitative form, to the same characteristic 
orchestral accompaniment as in the first recitative, and this leads 
directly to a Chorus of Angels, for first, second, and third 
sopranos and contraltos, andante, common time, in the key of G. 
This is evidently an attempt at a fugue, but the composer soon 
tires of the fugal style, and after the mere exposition of the 
subject, announced by the second sopranos, “The Lamb that was 
slained,” he discreetly returns to the safe limits of plain four-part 
writing. It may here be noticed that the translator of the text 
has taken a liberty with the English language which can scarcely 
be justified by the exigencies of the rhythm, for needing two 
syllables she has enlarged the bounds of the vulgar tongue by 





inventing the extraordinary participle “slain-ed.” The utter 
absurdity of this device is rendered additionally apparent by the 
fact that it is repeated several times. 

The second section of this scene is entitled “The Apocalyptic 
Riders.” The baritone voice resumes the recitative, now descrip- 
tive of the opening of the Second Seal, with the words “ And I 
heard as it were a voice proclaiming,—‘ Come, come and see!’” 
The prevailing feature of this eccentric number is the character- 
istic iteration of a peculiar rhythmical figure, which is continued 
throughout the recitative and the succeeding intermezzo, “The 
Pestilence,” and can not fail to remind the listener of a device 
much used by the same composer in his Lenore Symphony. 
After the intermezzo to which we have alluded, the voice proceeds 
with the Scripture recital of the opening of the Second Seal, and 
then comes another intermezzo, descriptive of “The War.” The 
most that can be said of this production is that it is eminently 
characteristic of the composer and of his school. If it be a 
faithful representation of the theme, war must indeed be a dread- 
ful thing. A recitative describing the opening of the Third Seal, 
quasi andante, in the key of D, follows. The composer has 
certainly been singularly unfortunate in his choice of subject, for 
in this section of the work we have the following words set to 
music: “ And, lo, a black horse! and he who rode had a pair of 
scales in his hand, and a voice spoke: ‘A measure of wheat for 
a penny, and three of barley for a penny, and the oil and 
wine do thou no hurt!’” The choice of these words is scarcely 
justified by the fact that they are selected from Holy Writ, 
and the music is quite as indefinite as the words. This again 
is succeeded by another intermezzo, intended to represent “ The 
Famine.” It does so as successfully as music can be made to 
depict abstract ideas. Again the voice takes up the recital of the 
loosing of the Fourth Seal, and then comes an intermezzo descrip- 
tive of “Death and Hell.” St John recites the “ Petition and 
Thanksgiving of the Martyrs,” and then the extreme monotony of 
the work is to some extent relieved by the welcome appearance of 
a chorus, “ The First Chorus of Martyrs.” ‘This is written to the 
words, “ Lord, Thou Holy One, true and righteous,” six-four time, 
in the key of F minor. A fugue subject is announced on the 
words “ Lord, Thou Holy One,” by the basses, and is taken up 
successively by the tenors, contraltos, and sopranos. It is, how- 
ever, not pursued for any length, but gives way, after a few bars, 
to plain harmonic progressions. At the words “ How long 
judgest Thou?” the subject of another fugue is announced, and 
this is more fully and more elaborately developed, and contains 
some excellent choral writing. A very short recitative for the 
baritone voice intervenes between this number and the “Second 
Chorus of Martyrs.” After a short introduction for the orchestra, 
it commences with a passage of full harmony on the words “ We 
thank Thee, O Lord.” This is succeeded by a short fugal passage, 
and the rest of the chorus is in plain four-part harmony. 

The fourth section of the first scene deals with the “ Last 
Signs in Nature and Despair of Mankind.” This is assigned 
rather indefinitely to “a voice,” and is a solo for contralto, 
“Thrust in thy sickle and reap, for the time of reaping is now 
come,” allegro, 6-8 time, in the key of D minor. It is of a vague 
character, conveying neither beauty to the ear nor sense to the 
mind, The voice of the reciter is again heard, describing the 
despair caused among the kings of the earth at the appearance of 
these last signs, and the cries of distress are taken up by the 
voices in the chorus, “ Fall on us, fall down and hide us,” allegro, 
3-4 time, in E minor, Here it may be interesting to notice that 
the vocal score bas the novel indication: “In the orchestration 
double-stroke throughout.” The fugal subject is announced by 
the bass voices, answered by the tenors, and is treated in like 
manner by contraltos and sopranos, There is much development 
of an interesting nature here, and many passages are new and 
forceful. This number ends pianissimo, with the words “O hide 
us, O hide us!” 

The second scene treats of the incidents of “ The Judgment,” as 
related in the book of Revelation. The recital of the scriptural 
narrative is resumed by the baritone voice, and describes the 
breaking of the Seventh Seal. After a short intermezzo, “ Trumpet 
call,” the voice recites the sacred words, and then again is resort 
had to the intermezzo, for the purpose of conveying to the mind 
the dread scenes of “The Resurrection.” The dead are repre- 
sented as having risen, and the righteous and the wicked join ina 
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double chorus—the former in tones of confident hope, the latter in 
cries of despair and anguish. The composer again has recourse to 
an intermezzo to depict the dread scene of “ The J udgment.” This 
is succeeded by an arioso and chorus, “ Gracious and merciful is 
the Lord,” in the key of C, for contralto, an extended number, in 
which praise is offered to the Lord for the mercy of Redemption. 
This ends the second part of the oratorio. : 

The third scene is entitled “The New World,” and opens with 
an intermezzo descriptive of the “ Peace that passeth all under- 
standing,” leading to the recitative for St John, “And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth.” This is succeeded by an aria for 
contralto, “‘ Behold the House of God is with men,” 3-4 time, in 
the key of E. It resembles the first solo at the beginning of the 
work, is flowing in character, and is constructed on the accepted 
model. This is followed, after a short instrumental introduction, 
by a chorus, “Joyful, joyful, all who trust in Thee,” allegretto, 
common time, in the key of C, written principally in plain four- 
part harmony, with various intervening passages for the instru- 
ments. A recitative for St John, “ And He that sat on the 
throne said, I make all things new,” leads to a bold chorus, “ The 
Redeemed of the Lord,” and the whole concludes with another 
chorus, “ The grace of the Lord be with us all, Amen.” 

It is difficult at first to analyse the feelings with which one 
rises from this remarkable composition. ‘To describe the dread 
scene of the Last Day and the Judgment is a task from which 
many artists would shrink, either from conscious inability to 
perform it, or at least from the feeling of reverence and awe 
with which such a subject should be approached. Joachim Raff, 
however, shrinks from nothing, for every detail of the scene is 
dealt with, and dealt with, in our opinion, unsuccessfully and 
unsatisfactorily, T. J. DupEnry, 
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NEW MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 84.) 
Morey & Co. 

The publications of Messrs Morley & Co. include twelve books of 
Voluntaries for the Organ or Harmonium, each book containing 
original compositions, mostly by musicians who have yet to make 
their names familiar as household words. Evidences show that the 
harmonium, and not the organ, chiefly occupied the attention of the 
publishers : the comparative dearth of music for the only instrument 
that threatens rivalry with the ubiquitous pianoforte renders the 
“‘voluntaries ” particularly welcome. Besides, there is some excel- 
lent music in the collection. Opening the first book we find a 
tuneful “‘ March,” with other varied pieces, by Mr Humphrey Stark; 
and in the fourth book a “‘ prelude” and “ postlude,” by Mr A. H. 
Mann, will be useful to organists. Morley’s Organ Journal, 
edited by Mr Stark, is also chiefly devoted to the works of living 
writers, It seems, however, strange that while excerpts from a few 
classic authors are arranged from orchestral scores there should be 
no examples found in the collection by the great men who composed 
especially for the king of instruments. ‘The ‘‘ Albums,” containing 
duets for violin and pianoforte (all in the first position) by Mr Arthur 
Carnall and Mr Charles Marshall, will prove useful to young players, 
and even advanced students will derive profit by study of pieces so 
carefully and effectively written. The ‘‘sixth piano album” will 
afford entertainment if only for the “Gavotte” (Czibulka) and 
“Giga” (Handel), More useful still in home circles or educational 
establishments are the ‘‘ School Songs” for two voices, arranged by 
Mr Stark, and the Part-Song Journal edited by Mr A. J. Caldi- 
cott. Some of Messrs Morley’s most popular songs have been 
harmonized by these gentlemen with considerable skill, Mr Caldicott 
being particularly happy in presenting melodies by other composers 
without making alterations or additions that would change the 
original spirit and character. In passing over many of Messrs 
Morley’s new songs we are constrained to name Berthold Tours’ 
important and musicianly song, ‘The Gate of Heaven,” Ciro 
Pinsuti’s melodious “Till the breaking of the day,” and Mr 
Behrend’s tuneful ballad, “ Surely.” 


PATERSON & Sons. 


, Messrs Paterson & Sons, the Glasgow music publishers, have 
Issued what may be taken as a counter-blast to the edict promulgated 
—< dancing by the Aberdeen minister. It must confessed 
bre the music now forwarded is in the highest degree provocative 
of that recreation which the Free Presbytery deems sensual and 
soul-destroying. Whether the musician will be able to uphold the 





custom which the preacher denounces is a question we have no 
hesitation in answering in the affirmative. Let any unprejudiced 
Scotchman but listen to the ‘‘ Midlothian Quadrilles” (Otto Stein- 
bach), and he will pronounce that should the harsh voice of the 
minister be ringing in his ears, his feet for all that will be movin 
briskly to the tunes of the ‘‘Cameron Men” and “ My boy Tammie, 
and he also will declare that the ‘‘ Mazurka” (A. Stella), the ‘ Nell 
Gwynne” gavotte (E. Boggetti), and the ‘‘ Primrose” minuet 
(Walter Mitchell) are seductive enough to urge him to move in 
‘artistic circles ;” while the ‘‘ Nigel Waltz” (Theo. Hyslop) irre- 
sistibly draws him to the ‘‘ whirlings” spoken of with such abhor- 
rence. Messrs Paterson publish also several agreeable pianoforte 
pieces. We would name “ Argyll” (W. S. Everard), ‘ Flodden” 
(A. Cunio), ‘‘ Dors mon enfant” (A. Cunio), and “On gossamer 
wing” (E. L. Hime), as being worthy the attention of youthful 
pianists.—L. T, 
Horcuines & Co, 

Messrs Hutchings & Co., of Blenheim House, Bond Street, send us 
the following compositions by Mr Gustav Ernest :—‘“‘ Puck, a Fair 
Tale” for the pianoforte, is a quaint composition quaintly illustrated. 
There is a flow of piquant melody throughout, the charm of which is 
enhanced by a rich accompaniment. ‘ Days gone by”’ is a pathetic 
song which will be acceptable to bass or baritone singers, the ‘‘ re- 
frain” being very effective. ‘‘ List, love, while I sing” is well 
adapted for a tenor voice. It isin the form of a “serenade,” and 
has a very elegant accompaniment. ‘‘ Waking Dreams ” isa graceful 
composition of moderate compass, in which the composer has caught 
the spirit of the tender words from the versatile pen of Mr J. Stewart. 
The theme is pathetic, and the accompaniment tastefully adapted, 
qualities which will doubtless secure for it wide popularity, 


—o—. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The ninth concert of the present season (the nineteenth) 
attracted a very large audience. Besides the favourite singers, 
Mr John Boosey added to their attraction a new singer—at least, 
new to the concert-room—viz., Miss Violet Cameron. The 
popular vocal-actress, who was received with immense applause on 
her entrée, and won the good opinion of her audience by the 
charming way in which she rendered a well-known song by Tosti, 
“ Good-bye,” and Claribel’s “ Come back to Erin.” Miss Cameron 
was compelled to sing both songs again, so irresistible was the 
demand of the audience. Another new singer also appeared: Mr 
W. Nichol, the possessor of a most agreeable tenor voice. He 
gave the beautiful Scotch song, “ Annie Laurie,” with genuine 
expression, and was unanimously re-called at the conclusion. 








Mr J. T, Carrodus is giving violin recitals in some of the principal 
watering places before large and appreciative audiences. At 
Tunbridge Wells, St Leonards, and other towns, a unanimous 
desire has been expressed for return visits. An accomplished 
vocalist is engaged at each recital, and the management is in the 
experienced hands of Mr Burgiss Brown of Maidstone. 


Tue Exeter Theatre was totally destroyed by fire on Saturday 
morning, Feb. 7th. Its predecessor was burnt to the ground eighty 
years since. During the past week the pantomime of Beauty and 
the Beast has been performed by a Bath company, and Friday 
evening’s performance was patronized by Mr H. S. Northcote, M.P. 
There was a great deal of illumination of lime-light and coloured 
fire, and some who were present now state that they noticed an 
unusual quantity of smoke, and also noticed a smell of burning. 
However, the stage carpenter and gasman on going round the house 
after the performance did not make any discovery, and when the 
business manager deposited the night’s takings in the safe and locked 
up the premises things seemed all right. A little before six o’clock 
on Saturday morning a police-sergeant saw flames shoot through the 
roof, and within a few minutes the entire building was enveloped in 
flames. Portions of the burning scenery were carried by the breeze 
to the neighbouring houses, adjoining property was ignited, but the 
flames were soon extinguished. Inside the theatre the fire burned 
with rapidity, and within an hour only the walls remained. The 
whole of the members of the company lost their dresses. The 

eneral wardrobe was destroyed, and indeed nothing was saved. Mr 

aston Murray, of London, owns the theatre, and is partly insured. 
At the time of the fire the lessee was at Devonport with another 
company, producing the pantomime of The Babes in the Wood. His 
properties were insured for £800. 
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SUNDAY MUSICAL SERVICES IN LEEDS. 
9.—Mitt Hitt Cuaret, 
(Continued from page 85. ) 

In connection with the choir at Mill Hill, there are many good 
concerts given in the fine room erected for that purpose and congre- 
gational meetings. Such popular works as Bennett's May Queen 
and Cowen’s Hose Maiden have been given with excellent results ; 
and at present the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation are in 
practice for production early next month. 

I must not forget to mention that the anthem last Sunday morning 
(after the sermon, to which I will refer further on) was Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers,” from S¢ Paul, and that it 
was admirably and spiritedly sung by the choir, its touching melody 
and powerful harmonical combinations being finely developed by 
both singers and organist. No notice of the choir of Mill Hill 
Chapel could be perfect without naming the long, able, and faithful 
duties of that fine old bass chorus singer, Mr Edward Cooke 
(Registrar), who is a veritable G. O. M., and who on Sunday last 
was present, joining heartily in the services, and appearing more like 
a middle-aged healthy looking man than one who has attained the 
venerable age of 82. May he live long and preserve his present good 
health and keen intelligence ! 

The organ, which is placed in a recess at the back of the pulpit, 
was originally built by Holt, of Leeds, and now consists of three 
manuals, 36 stops (or registers), two and a half octaves of pedals, six 
composition adjustments, &c. It is a tolerably effective instrument, 
containing many sweet stops; but, taken altogether, is scarcely 
worthy of the building, the congregation, or the organist’s powers. 
The noise or bumping of the hydraulic blower is an annoying defect, 
that I venture to say ought to be rectified forthwith. 

The sermon was preached by the learned and eloquent minister of 
the chapel, the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., whose energetic work 
in connection with his congregation, and, generally, in all matters 
connected with the welfare and social advancement of the town of 
his adoption, are so well known, The following is an epitome of his 
discourse : — 

1 Cor. i. 21—‘‘ It pleased God through the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe.” 

The preacher dwelt first upon the foolishness of preaching from 
the point of view of men of the world, who generally considered the 
greatest merit of an ordinary sermon to be its brevity, and while 
ready to listen attentively to a lecture an hour long on any other 
subject than religion, were intolerent of a sermon which exceeded 
half an hour in length, and applauded the preacher if he fell short of 
twenty minutes. 

He then showed how the church, too, with the Apostle Paul, was 
bound to admit the seeming foolishness of preaching. The Word of 
God was revealed to us in heaven and earth and all creation, and in 
the recorded words of the good and wise of all times, and in our own 
souls, and some said by angels too, who ever went up and down 
between earth and heaven, bringing to men divine inspirations to 
every good thought and act. And how presumptuous—how foolish 
it seemed for a man, having no claim to superiority above his fellows, 
making no pretensions to nearer communication with heaven than 
was open to them, to pretend to interpret and enforce this message 
sent to all alike. 

Considered too as an art—the end of all art being to stir and lift 
the soul—preaching was not to be compared in its effects with the 
other arts, for they all had in them something of immortality, and 
their productions outlived the producer. The ballads sung by the 
blind Greek poet 3,000 years ago, the hymns of trust and penitence 
ascribed to the rude shepherd king of Israel, Psalms of David, 
Iliad of Homer—they were still living, studied, life-giving too ; and 
the works of the sculptor and the architect, even mutilated and 
ruined, survive amid the ruin of all around them; beautiful and 
precious in the eyes of men of another world to that for which they 
were made, and who worship no more the gods whose shrines they 
adorned. Kiven frail canvas is preserved through centuries of waste 
and wear if but a great painter has made it glow with color or speak 
his conception. And music, of all arts the frailest, which seems 
to have a life as momentary as speech, sound only, uttered and 
gone, even music, and in some way music most of all, is immortal. 
And the musician’s work outlives not the hour only of its perform- 
ance, but the performer and composer too, and is heard again and 
again full and clear and grand, when he is dust and ashes as when 
he wielded the conductor’s bdton and received proudly the first 
applause. 

Only the preacher’s work dies as produced ; for the sermon written 
and printed is, whatever its merits, no more a preaching : the virtue 
is gone out of it. ‘The sermons of the past live, such weak life as 
they live at all in men’s memories, only by other merit than that 
of the true sermon, As mummies are valued for everything except 





the corpse which they embalm, for the linen shroud and ornaments, 
and relics and amulets, and papyrus scroll and painted case ; so the 
sermon of old is valued, if at all, not for its power as a sermon, but 
for its language, argument, allusions, or other accidental graces. 
The power of preaching is in the living voice speaking the actual 
thought of the man. It is the power of man over man, foolishness 
and yet fact. It is the power by which a few Jews, common, 
ignorant men, inspired by a grand idea, converted half the world. 
And it is a power not yet exhausted, though preachers, now salaried 
and reverended, can lay no claim to apostolic pre-eminence above 
their hearers in suffering poverty and reproach, and can therefore do 
no mighty works as of yore. Still, the dim reflection of the old- 
world glory dignifies their office, and if theirs is small due of thanks 
or merit, they may yet call on all to join in loving a of their 
great predecessors, the men of whom we say, as taught by the great 
musician, ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers who bring us the gospel 
of peace.” z : 
§o close a reasoner as Mr Hargrove will, I hope, forgive me if I 
venture to say that I cannot agree with him in his statement that 
“¢ music is the frailest of all arts” (the actual words used in his 
delivery). My own humble opinion is that it is the strongest, and 
will live the longest ; indeed, we have scriptural authority for know- 
ing that music is the only occupation promised in heaven for the 
redeemed. There is no mention whatever of painting, sculpture, or 
any other art, save and except music, and that will therefore remain 
to the end of the world and through all eternity. Only a very 
limited number of persons can gaze upon an original painting 
or a piece of sculpture at the same time; but the works of 
the great masters of music may be heard simultaneously, as 
they were written, in every quarter of the globe by millions at one 
and the same moment. ‘There is no ‘“‘ frailty” in music ; in itself 
it is pure, holy, undefiled, and strong. It is only when allied to 
improper words, or interwoven with the objectionable work of other 
arts, that music can be termed “ frail.” Goethe says ‘‘ The whole 
of art appears most eminent in music, since it requires no material, 
no subject matter, whose effect must be deducted ; it is wholly form 
and power, and it raises and ennobles whatever it expresses.” No; 
music is not the “‘frailest,” but the best, most useful, and strongest 
of all the arts, in its relation to religion, war, peace, education, and 
immortality ; and I may be permitted, I trust, in conclusion, to 
express my own firm conviction in regard to the first relation of 
music (religion) that all church buildings without this art are mere 
shells without inside fruit, ships without crew and cargo, and simply 
provocative of the inevitable condemnation and distraction of the . 
church itself, Br 
It will be interesting to many persons to peruse the following list 
of the distinguished men who have occupied the pulpit at Mill Hill 
Chapel :—Dr Priestley ; Rev. Dr Hutton, father of Richard Hutton, 
the well-known present editor of The Spectator, 1818—1835 ; Charles 
Wicksteed, B.A., Glasgow, 1835—1854; Thomas Hincks, B.A., 
London, 1855—1869 ; Joseph Estlin Carpenter, M.A., London, 1869 
—1875 ; Charles Hargrove, M.A., Cambridge, 1876. 
WILLIAM SPARK. 
Leeds Express. 





SWEET SAINT VALENTINE! 
(New Song for Music. ) 
Wherever the sly god, Cupid, reigns, 
And seeks to rivet his silken chains, : 
There hearts are beating, and bright eyes shine 
On the morning of sweet Saint Valentine ! 


Only a packet with scented leaves, 

And lines that a poet’s fancy weaves, 

Yet a gift to be treasured as half divine 
Brings the morning of sweet Saint Valentine! 





Oh, thou who art aged ; whose life has been 

Of joy and of sadness the chequer’d scene, 

Chide not; think what rapture once was thine 

On the morning of sweet Saint Valentine ! 
Copyright. SaraH Ann STOWE. 








Mdme Therese Iago gave an excellent evening concert on Thursday 
the 5th inst., at the Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke Newington. 
A very full room testified to the popularity of the fair bénéficiaire. 

Dr Spark, of Leeds, has composed a Commemoration March for 
the Handel bi-centenary. It is in imitation of Handel’s style, and 
will be played by the composer at his recital in the Crystal Palace 
next Saturday, February 21, 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents. ) 

New Yorx.—Mr Richard Hoffman, son of the veteran professor, 
Mr Richard Andrews, of Manchester, is announced to play this 
evening, Feb. 14, ‘* by request,” Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor at the fourth concert of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Mr Theodore Thomas. 

Bertin.—Madlle Leisinger, a promising young member of the 
company, has appeared successfully for the first time at the Royal 
Operahouse, as Marie in La Fille du Régiment, and produced a very 
favourable impression. Mdlle Fritsch, too, from the Theatre Royal, 
Stuttgart, has appeared successfully as Aennchen in Der Freischiitz. 
—The programme at the third of the concerts (C series) given by the 
Philharmonic Society contained two novelties : Serenade for Stringed 
Orchestra by Tschaikowsky, and Overture, by Jos. Rheinberger, to 
Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew. Both works were favourably re- 
ceived. Prominent among the vocalists was Mdme Rosa Papier, of 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, who was tumultuously applauded 
for her rendering of arecitative and aria from Gluck’s Alceste, and of 
two songs by Franz, to which she added, in return for the marks of 
approbation of which she was the object, Schumann’s “‘ Friihlings- 
nacht.”—At the Trauerfeier, or Memorial Concert, to be given 
yesterday, the 13th inst., by the Berlin Wagner Association, the 
works performed were to be the ‘‘ Liebesmahl der Apostel” and the 
third act of Parsifal, Paul Bulss, of Dresden, being the Gurnemanz ; 
Carl Hill, of Schwerin, the Amfortas ; and an Amateur, the Parsifal. 
The choruses were to be entrusted to the Dresden “ Liedertafel.”— 
Eine Nacht auf dem Meere, ‘‘A Dramatic Tone-Picture for Vocal 
Solos, Male Chorus, and Orchestra,” by Wilhelm Tschirch, was 
lately produced, though without an orchestra, under the direction of 
Herr E. Miiller, at a concert of the Frohsinn Vocal Association. So 
exceptional was the success it achieved that the ‘‘ Berliner Lieder- 
tafel” intend shortly giving a performance of it, but—with an 
orchestra. 

Paris.—The receipts of the second Bal Masqué at the Grand 
Opera amounted to 32,000 francs. An enterprising jeweller has 
offered Ritt and Gailhard 30,000 francs a year if they will allow him 
to have in the ballet-green-room of the above theatre a glass case 
containing jewelry for sale during the performances, but those 
gentlemen have declined to do so.—Large posters all over the capital 
announce, without giving the precise date, the performance shortly, 
under the direction of Lamoureux, at the Cirque d’Eté, of Herr 
Adalbert Goldschmidt’s oratorio, Die Sieben T'odsiinden, here called 
Les Sept Péchés Capitauz.—Emile Lévéque, violinist, of Poictiers, has 
been created an “Officier de 1’Instruction Publique,” and Mdme 
Delaquerriere, vocalist, of Miramont-Tréogate, an ‘‘Officiere 
d’Academie.” 

Hatie.—The Handel Committee have been busy for some months 
making arrangements for the Grand Festival in honour of the 200th 
anniversary of the great composer's birth, which took place on the 
23rd February, 1685. The Festival will, of course, be specially 
musical. On the day in question, the 23rd inst., two of the Master's 
choruses, scored for full band by Robert Franz, honorary President 
of the Committee, will be performed, before the Handel Monument 
erected in the Market Place, and dating from 1859. The Messiah 
and Hercules will afterwards be given by the two Singakademies, 

KoniGsBerG.—A branch of the Berlin Loewe Association has been 
formed here. Its object is the same as that of the parent institution, 
namely, the performance at special concerts, of Loewe’s compositions 
—ballads, songs, choruses, &c.—with a view to obtaining the funds 
necessary to erect a monument in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. 

BrussELs.—Mr Charles Oberthiir, from London, had the honour 
of being called upon on Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, to play before 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians at the Chateau de Lacken. 
Her Majesty, who is an accomplished harpist and a pupil of 
M. Hasselmans, the eminent Belgian professor, paid Mr Oberthiir a 
great many compliments. There was a petite soirée, to which the 
Countess of Flanders, Count de Bosohardt, General Gothals, and 
many other distinguished persons were invited. The concert began 
by MM. Oberthiir and Hasselmans playing Mr Oberthiir’s popular 
duet for two harps on airs from Les Huguenots, Afterwards Mr 
Oberthiir layed his very charming illustration of ‘‘Clouds and 

Sunshine,” and his ‘‘ Meditations ” for harp alone. M. Hasselmans 
then gave a piece (that Her Majesty herself performs with genuine 
ability), viz., Mr Oberthiir’s “Fairy Legend.” Mr Oberthiir 
subsequently contributed his fantasia on airs from Martha, and the 
performance concluded with Godefroid’s ‘‘ Marche du Roi David,” 
played by M. Hasselmans. During the intervals Her Majesty 
Lengo. frequently with Mr Oberthiir, and spoke very highly of 
1s compositions, e must not omit to mention that during the 
soirée M, Hasselmans played an interesting and effective ‘‘ Ballade ” 
of his own composition for harp alone, 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

‘* How cold it is.” Such is the manner in which Negretti greets 
his friends and patrons. Well, it certainly has been very cold and 
inclement. Now, as many of our readers use their voice either for 
singing or public speaking, it is a very pleasant and agreeable task 
for us to point out a way to prevent cold from injuring the voice, 
either for singing or speaking. We remember how the great 
Lablache, very many years ago, would have been prevented singing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Puritani, when that opera was 
selected for performance by ‘‘ Royal command.” Lablache had 
unfortunately taken cold, was exceedingly hoarse, and not expected 
to be able to sing. The house was crowded, and a rumour had 
got abroad that Lablache would not appear. Of course great 
disappointment was felt. The opera commenced, and to the surprise 
and gratification of all at the appointed time the great basso 
presented himself on the stage, and in the popular duet with 
Tamburini, ‘‘Suoni la tromba,” sang with greater effect than ever. 
The audience, however, were surprised, and even amused to observe 
that from time to time Lablache took out of his pocket a small silver 
box and extract from it, as they thought, a ‘‘ pinch” of snuff, but 
instead of applying it to his nose he put it into his mouth. The 
audience were so amused that they could not restrain their laughter 
at what they conceived to be Lablache’s absence of mind, and, during 
the duet with Tamburini was so much disconcerted, not knowing 
what had occasioned the merriment of the audience, that he turned 
an inquiring glance to his companion, and then Lablache, imagining 
what the audience were laughing at, came forward to the front of 
the stage, took out his box, and taking from it, not a pinch of snuff, 
but a lozenge (‘‘ Dr Stolberg’s celebrated Voice Lozenge”), touched 
his throat, and placed one of the lozenges in his mouth. The 
audience perceiving their mistake, and finding it was a lozenge, not 
snuff, that Lablache had put into his mouth, were so delighted that 
the whole house rang with applause. This little lozenge (‘‘ Dr 
Stolberg’s Voice Lozenge”) had only a short time previously been 
brought before the public, and so great was its success that hardly a 
singer, actor, or public speaker was without one. Her Majesty the 
Queen herself also patronized it, and we have great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to its virtues, the more so as _we learn from many of our 
medical friends that notwithstanding their powerful effect on the 
voice Stolberg’s Lozenges contain nothing whatever prejudicial to 
health. 








The first performance at the Hamburgh Stadttheater of the four- 
act opera, Le Capitaine Noir, by the Belgian composer, M. Mertens, 
is fixed for the 15th inst. 

Messrs Cassell & Co. have arranged to re-issue in monthly parts 
their fine art edition of ‘‘ Illustrated British Ballads,” embracing all 
the favourite ballads, old and new, with original illustrations by the 
leading artists of the day. Part 1 will be ready on the 25th inst. 

Royat AcADEMY or Music.—The annual local examinations of 
musical students not educated in the Academy will take place at the 
undermentioned centres as follows: Mr F. W. Davenport—Man- 
chester, Feb. 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, March 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11; 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, March 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26 ; 
Glasgow, March 30, 31, April 1, 2; Aberdeen, April 3, 4, 6; Dundee, 
April 7; Edinburgh, April 8, 9, 10, 11; Newcastle, April 13, 14; 
Sunderland, April 15; Southport, April 20, 21, 22; Ashton-under- 
Lyne, April 23. Mr H. KR. Eyrers—Reading, Feb. 17; Leicester, 
Feb, 23; Northampton, Feb. 24; Bedford, Feb. 26, 27; F olkestone, 
March 3; Maidstone, March 6; Cheltenham, March 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Tunbridge Wells, March 17: Ipswich, March 19, 20, 21 ; Leaming- 
ton, March 23; Oxford, March 24, 25; eager March 27 ; 
Norwich, April 2; Barrow-in-Furness, April 7; Belfast, April 8, 9. 
Mr WALTER MAcCFARREN—London, Feb. 16, 23, March 2, 9, 16, April 
2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Bristol, March 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 ; Birming- 
ham, April 20, 21, 22, 23; Wolverhampton, April 13, 14. 
Mr Artuur O'LEary—Hull, March 24, 25, 26; Sheffield, March 
26, 27, 28, 30; Leeds, March 31, April 1, 2; Bradford, 
April 7, 8; York, April 9; Middlesboro’, April 10; Not- 
tingham, April 11, 13; Derby, April 14, 15, 16; Ashbourne 
(Derby), April 17 ; North Staffordshire (Newcastle), April 21. Mr 
BRINLEY R1cHARDS—Weston-super-Mare, March 5, 6, 7; Bangor, 
March 10; Chester, March 11, 12 ; Wrexham, March 13; Welling- 
ton, March 14, 16; Newport (Salop), March. 16, 17; Newport 
(Mon.), April 4; Cardiff, April 7, 8, 9; Swansea, April 9, 10; 
Hereford, April 11, 13; Worcester, April 14; Gloucester, April 14, 
15, 16, 17. Mr FREDERICK WestLake—Canterbury, Feb. 27 ; Rams- 
gate, Feb, 28; Brighton, March 13, 14; _ Hastings, March 27; 
Eastbourne, March 28; Sandown (I. of Wight), April 1; South- 
ampton, April 2, 4; Plymouth, April 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; Penzance, 
April 11; Truro, April 13; Falmouth, April 13; Exeter, April 
14, 15; Bath, April 16. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcToR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 16, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Beethoven)—MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Songs, 
“ Better far” and ‘“‘ There is dew for the flow’ret” (Cowen)—Miss Thudichum ; 
Impromptu, in C minor, Op. 90, and Valses Nobles, Op. 77, for pianoforte alone 
(Schubert)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 

Part II.—Chaconne, for violin alone (Bach)—Herr Joachim ; Song, ‘* Dido’s 
Lament” (Purcell) —Miss Thudichum ; Fantasiestiicke, for pianoforte, violin, aud 
violoncello (Schumann) —Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Joachim and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 14, 1885, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in E minor, Op, 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, 
“The Wanderer ” (Schubert)—Mr Watkin Mills; Allegro, Op. 8, for pianoforte 
alone (Schumann)—Mr Max Pauer. 

Part II.—Recit. and Adagio, in G minor, from 6th Concerto, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Spolir)- Herr Joachim ; Song, ‘* Droop not, young 
lover” (Handel)—Mr Watkin Mills; Trio, in E major, No. 6, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello (Mozart)—MM. Max Pauer, Joachim, and Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 
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Dr Brearv.—Joachim has come! Good! 
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J) OSEPH JOACHIM has arrived. Hoch! Hoch! He 
makes his appearance to-day on one of his most superb 
war-horses—that “ spurner of the ground,” “breathing the 
morning thro’ his nostrils,” “drinking the wind of his own 
speed,”—the magnificent “59” of Beethoven. May J. J.’s 
reception be as enthusiastic, and his success as brilliant as on 
any previous occasion. All hail to thee, great master, and 
old friend ! ©. %. 


Virnna.—A fire broke out a short time since in the Musical 
Association buildings, where, also, is the Conservatory, as well as 
a celebrated concert-room. A masquerade was being held there 








at the time, and the alarm among the dancers and others was at 
lirst a But the flames were speedily subdued, and no lives 
Were lost, 








BIRTH. 


On Feb. 7th, at l’Hotel d’Europe, Nevsky Prospect, St Peters- 
burgh, Russia, Macaix, the wife of VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, of 
a@ son, 
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General Gordon. 
Born at Woolwich, January 23rd, 1838 ; treacherously slain 
at Khartoum, in the Soudan, January 26th, 1885, 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 





Another hero fallen—gone to sleep, 
While round his martyr-bier the nations weep. 
Not his to pace the gilded halls of pride, 
The idol of an hour, then cast aside : 
A higher call he heard—Heaven’s trumpet blast— 
And in the breach his noble life was cast. 
To stem the waves of fierce barbaric strife, 
He braved the sable hordes, th’ assassin’s knife, 
While yleamed expectant hope with fainter ray 
From Britain’s sea-girt isle to far Cathay. 
Ah! anxious thought pierced Egypt's desert haze, 
But dauntless eyes returned the eager gaze. 

All, all is over now, our hero is at rest, 

Ilis name engraven high upon the nation’s crest. 

3. . 











MORE INTERVIEWS.* 
Mr Ernest GYE. 
We all knew what Mr Gye would say to the Daily News inter- 
viewer, and therefore postpone our comments until the end.— 
Dr Blivge. 


Round the corner from the grand entrance to the Royal Italian 
Opera is to be found Mr Gye, installed in a room neither so dark, so 
crowded, no so dingy as the typical managerial sanctum. On the 
walls are engravings of operatic stars from (tiulia Grisi to Adelina 
Patti. Mr Gye is ‘‘ very indifferent to the talk about desecrating a 
temple of the lyric drama. When the circus has run its course the 
operahouse will be swept and garnished, and in the regular season 
there will be no flavour of sawdust and orange-peel to offend the 
audience, One might as well complain of Promenade Concerts, 
which have been given at both operahouses time out of mind, or of 
the old bals masqués, which burnt both down in order that new and 
superior houses might be built in their place.” 

‘* Would it not be better to keep operahouses exclusively for opera?” 

‘It might be, if it were possible to do so. But the season during 
which an operahouse fills with patrons of the so-called legitimate 
business is short and the rent and taxes are long. The maintenance 
of a great house also signifies an enormous sum. It is a costly 
venture, and a failure or two may involve ruin. It would be 
madness to attempt Italian opera all the year round. It would be 
impossible to fill the house at anything like remunerative prices. It 
is far better to let it for promenade concerts, for pantomime, or for a 
circus. Nobody wants such an immense and costly theatre for 
ordinary dramatic ventures. They would be mad if they did.” 

‘* But London once had two Italian Operahouses !” 

‘That is true, but London did not prove itself capable of 
supporting them, even then, when there was little other music. In 
the old time you refer to there was little beyond the opera and the 
Philharmonic Concerts, These and private concerts composed the 
entire musical programme for the London year. Now there is music 
every day and everywhere. There are the capital Monday ‘ Pops,’ 
as well as every kind of concert, classical and the rest. There is 


“Workers and their Work.”—Daily News, 
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musical opinion in London. There are Wagnerites and anti- 
Wagnerites—Gounodians and anti-Gounodians, people who scorn 
‘tuney ’ pieces, and others who believe, with the singers, in simple 
melody. Infinitely more is known about music than in the days of 
my father’s undertaking to manage this house. But the people who 
love music are divided into sections, and all of these do not believe 
in Italian opera of the melodious school of Mozart, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Rossini, and Verdi, the masters who really attract the ~~ 
public, and whose method is again coming into fashion among French 
composers. In the old time there were only the orchestras of the 
Opera and the Philharmonic to perform any piece of music. Now 
the field is enormously large and excellent musical entertainments 
are provided for all schools of musicians and amateurs. Competition 
of this kind has a great deal to do with producing indifference as to 
the Opera, which was once almost the only place to hear music in, 
and was besides a fashionable sort rendezvous—a place where you 
met your friends. Another difficulty is the scarcity of new operas 
and new singers. Since Gounod’s Faust the only great success has 
been Boito’s Mefistofele. Iam not telling you that plenty of good 
music has not been written, but only that nothing like the 7’rovatore 
or Rigoletto of one master, or the Huguenots or the Prophéte of another has 
been turned out of late. Life is not long enough to discuss Wagner. 
I produce his operas, and my wife sings in them—somewhat, I fancy, 
to the astonishment of the Germans, who think that they alone have 
the keynote of Wagner. But there is a terrible dearth of new, good, 
and popular work, like that of Verdi, on which we ran as on wheels 
—good vocal music ! I do not pretend to criticise composers, but I 
should like to find one to please the public.” 

“ How is it that theatrical management is so successful while opera 
seems to hare so little grip?” 

‘‘ There is an important difference between operatic and theatrical 
management, When a play makes a genuine hit, you may run it 
for hundreds of nights, for months, sometimes for years. Now, let 
an opera be the best the world ever saw, you cannot play it every 
night. You have your public, and they will not listen to the same 
music night after night. They expect variety. This means 
enormous additional work and expense, a great staff of carpenters 
and wardrobe people to change the scenery, to repair and put back 
into store hundreds of dressess, and to get out and to look over 
hundreds more. In a little theatre, when you have got your run, 
the scenery and dresses go on until they are worn out, and you buy 
a new set. This means that you can do with a squad of night 
carpenters. In an operahouse there is carpentering going on morning, 
noon, and night. The law of the place is perpetual change. There 
is no end to the rehearsals. Our music library is a department of 
the greatest importance, and involves a great deal of work. There 
are transpositions and cuttings innumerable to be made to suit each 
prima donna, I need not tell you that these alterations affect not 
only the principal soprano but everybody else, including the 
orchestra. The quantity of music to be copied is very great, and 
the librarian of an operahouse must be a hard-working man as well 
as a clever one.” 

** Ought the manager to be a musician 2” 

“The question is an awkward one to answer. It seems absurd to 
say that a good man of business, who is nota musician, makes the 
best manager ; but the fact remains that my father, who was one of 
the very few who made Italian opera pay, was not a musician, and 
only took up this house, or, rather, the house before it, when the 
venture had fallen to pieces in the hands of one of the finest com- 
panies the world ever saw. Youcan count on the fingers of one 
hand those who have made Italian opera pay. I am not old enough 
to know anything about Laporte, but I hear on good authority that 
Lumley never made much of a business of it at the old house in the 
Haymarket ; and you know as well as I do what became of Delafield, 
and what a commercial failure the Royal Italian Opera was before 
my father began to manage. In Paris musicians have not generally 
been successful as managers, although backed by a tremendous 
subvention from the Government. The reason is not, I think, very 
difficult to find. Any artist worthy of the name has a belief in his 
art and in his school of art, and is therefore apt to give the public 
too much of what he thinks is the best he can give. If heisa 
fanatic for the music of Wagner, he gives them too much Wagner ; 
if he swears by Gounod, he gives them too much of Gounod and his 
school. It seems ‘to me that a manager should be a plastic animal, 
taking his impressions from the public and not trying to impose his 
ie views. If they want an artist he should give them that artist. 
be they want a certain opera he should give them that opera. To 
Fi it ought to be quite indifferent whether he plays J'annhéuser, 
: ~s Guillaume Tell, or the Don. I mean, of course, commercially 

peaking. A manager should have no fancies or prejudices about 
art if he wishes to get through a season without loss.” 


(Left speaking. ) 








CONCERTS. 

Mr Anton HartVIGSON gave a pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Wednesday morning, Feb. 11. The following pro- 
gramme will at once convince our readers that Mr Anton Hartvigson 
does not strive to be “special,” but rather cosmopolitan, in his 
choice of compositions for performance, interpreting works so 
different as a Sonata by Beethoven, Preludes and Studies, a Nocturne 
and a Ballade by Chopin, two romantic pieces by Raff, a Polonaise 
by Rubinstein, concluding his performance with a Gondoliero and 
Tarantelle by Liszt. The clever pianist played all these pieces 
without the aid of notes, being rewarded with hearty applause at 
the conclusion of each, and the presentation of a handsome bouquet 
of flowers on his return to the platform after his performance of 
Chopin’s Ballade. 

Sonata, quasi una Fantasia, in E flat, Op. 27, No, 1 (Beethoven); Pré- 
ludes in G, F, D flat, E flat, from Op. 28, Studies, A flat, from Op. 25, and 
E and G flat, from Op. 10, Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, Ballade in 
A flat, Op. 47 (Chopin); Abends in A flat, and Friihlingsnahen in E flat, 
from Op. 55 (Raff); Polonaise in E flat (Rubinstein); Venezia e Napoli, 
Gondoliero-Tarantella (Liszt). 

The room was crowded. 

WEstrBouRNE Park PopuLaR Concerts.—The programme of the 
concert for Monday evening, Feb. 9, was an eclectic one, evidently 
compiled with a view to suit a variety of tastes. Miss Bessie 
Webber sang very sweetly ‘‘The Last Milestone” (Pontet) and 
“Three Wishes” (Pinsuti), and was loudly applauded; Miss 
Eleanor Crux, a contralto of promise, gave ‘‘The Reaper and the 
Flowers” (Cowen), and ‘‘ The River of Years” (Marzials). It is 
but fair to state that the latter vocalist was labouring under a severe 
cold, but, this fact notwithstanding, her selections were deservedly 
well received. Mr Arthur Edwards was effective in ‘‘ Out on the 
Deep ” (Léhr) and ‘ All Hallow E’en” (Pinsuti). But the burden of 
the concert fell on the capable shoulders of Herr Schuberth, the 
well-known violoncellist, each of his solos being thoroughly 
appreciated and well rewarded. They were Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” ‘‘ Cavatina ” (Raff), ‘‘ Intermezzo” (Tours), and ‘‘ Medita- 
tion on the First Prelude by Bach” (Gounod). Mr J. Howe 
Clifford was the elocutionist, his ‘‘ readings” being Collins’s ‘‘ Ode 
to the Passions,” with a musical accompaniment specially written by 
Mr F. R. Kinkee (who presided at the pianoforte), and ‘‘ Rubinstein’s 
Piano,” the latter being so realistically declaimed that the audience 
encored again and again. Mr F. R. Kinkee, besides accompanying 
all the songs, played with much ability Jules de Sivrai’s ‘‘ American 
Fantasia ” code Gavotte of his own composition.—J. 8. 

For the last six years the honourable body of Cabdrivers have 
looked forward to what they call their “own concert” at St 
Andrew’s Hall, given at the time when certain annuities accorded to 
members of the ‘‘Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association” are announced. 
As a proof of how ready artists always are to assist a good cause, no 
less than twelve ladies and gentlemen gave their services on the oc- 
casion under notice. Amongst them were Mrs Chatteris, a lady 
formerly famous at the Italian Operahouse (now enrolled among the 
galaxy of distinguished amateurs), Mrs Bell, Miss Clara Myers, Mr 
Fred Williams, Mr J. W. Scott (another accomplished amateur, who 
contributed a clever parody on the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith”), Mr 
Kagan, Mr Howard Paul (who delighted the audience with his 
humorous “ impersonations”), Mr R. W. Heney (the clever buffo 
singer), and, lastly, the great Odell and Mr Soden, who contributed 
several of their amusing ‘‘recitations.” Herr Lehmeyer conducted 
in his best style. Messrs John Broadwood & Sons lent one of their 
magnificent grand pianos for the occasion. The vice-president of the 
association, Lord Ashley, presided. 


—_o— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Mancuester.—Mr R. Andrews announces at the Atheneum (by 
kind permission of the directors), on Feb. the 23rd, a ‘‘ matinée 
musicale” in commemoration of the bi-centenary of Handel, on which 
occasion many of the + master’s early compositions will be given 
for the first time in England, connected with English words—the 
original scores (32 books) having been purchased by Mr Andrews 
many years ago from a valuable library sold by Messrs Puttick & 
Simpson, the well-known auctioneers. 

EpixsurcH—Sir Hersert OaKkeLEy’s Orcay RecrraL.—The 
various pieces in the programme rendered by the Professor on 
Thursday, Feb. 5, on the University organ were, as customary, 
selected by him from the music to be given at the approaching Reid 
Festival. Of course the time-honoured “Introduction, Pastorale, 
and March” by the founder of the chair had their usual place, along 
with another Minuet, which had not before been heard on the organ, 
but which, though interesting, is scarcely likely to be preferred to 
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the one usually performed. Of the various airs, the favourite 
‘*Dove sei, amato bene” of Handel was specially effective on the 
organ, which is rich in solo stops of all capacities ; and the Professor’s 
own song, ‘‘ Ad Amore,” was so much appreciated that a verse had 
to be repeated. Some fine effects in registering were brought out in 
the romance from Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, always a favourite 
with organists, and the orchestration of the great andante from 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was more than suggested by the 
combinations employed. The large audience, particularly the 
student contingent, were most appreciative of all the pieces. 


BiRMINGHAM.—Mr SrockLey’s Concerts.—The third for the 
present season of Mr Stockley’s orchestral concerts was given at the 
Town Hall on Thursday night, February 5th. The vocalists were 
Miss Clara Samuell and Mr Maas. Mr Carrodus was solo violinist, 
and the instrumental band numbered about eighty executants. Dr 
Winn was pianoforte accompanist, and Mr Stockley conducted. The 
hall was well filled, the audience being a larger one than has ever 
before been obtained at our townsman’s gatherings. The establish- 
ment of these concerts—says Aris’s Gaztte—has secured for the 
musical people of Birmingham opportunities of hearing a larger 
number of works of the highest excellence, presentations of which 
are, as a rule, only vouchsafed to Londoners. But for the labours of 
Mr Stockley, our amateurs would know but little of the many 
symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, and other great masters of the 
Divine art, and would certainly know still less of what is being done 
by living composers. We are understating when we observe that 
twenty of the grandest symphonies, about fifty classical overtures, 
more than a dozen concertos, and an immense number of smaller 
orchestral works, have been, during the last ten years, included in 
our townsman’s programmes ; and we are pleased to be able to say 
that several of our local composers have found at his concerts oppor- 
tunities for capital productions of their new works. The programme 
of Thursday night’s concert was in no wise inferior to the programmes 
of former concerts, for there was a sufficiency of novelty, and every- 
thing that was familiar was excellent. The most interesting work 
was the Italian Suite, ‘‘In the South,” by the late Joachim Raff. 
Two smaller orchestral pieces were M. Saint-Saéns’s Poeme Sym- 
phonique, ‘‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale,” and a ‘‘Sevillana” (a dance-tune 
in the Spanish style), by Mr E. W. Elgar, of Worcester, a member 
of Mr Stockley’s orchestra. The melodies are taking and character- 
istic, spirit, elegance, and quaintness being happily combined. At 
the conclusion of the performance the composer came to the front of 
the orchestra to acknowledge the applause bestowed. The other 
orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas overture (finely 
executed) and the ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” by Gounod. 
The violin solo in the first part of the programme was Spohr’s Eighth 
Concerto, which the composer distinguished from his other works of 
the kind by the title ‘‘ Concerto in the form of a vocal scena.” Of 
late years it has been often heard in Birmingham, but it has seldom 
or never been more gloriously presented than it was on Thursday 
night. The lovely adagio in F was distinguished by the most refined 
expression, and the sparkling finish and brilliancy of Carrodus’s 
playing imparted an irresistible charm to the finale. In the second 
part of the concert Mr Carrodus played Ernst’s ‘‘ Rondo Papageno,” 
a piece bristling with difficulties, but not in so high a style as 
Spohr’s concerto. That it was played splendidly need scarcely be 
said. Enthusiastic applause followed each performance of the famous 
artist. Miss Clara Samuell’s solos were ‘‘Non pii mesta” (La 
Cenerentola), the valse arietta from the first act of Gounod’s Mirella, 
and F, KE. Bache’s beautiful ‘‘ Farewell ” song. Mr Maas’s solos were 
‘* Salve dimora,” from Faust (the violin obbligato by Mr Carrodus), 
Mozart's ‘‘ Dalla sua pace,” and the scena, ‘‘ Apollo’s Invocation,” 
composed expressly for the gifted vocalist by M. Massenet, and first 
sung at last year’s Norwich Musical Festival. This also had the 
violin obbligato of Mr Carrodus. 


Lrrps.—M. Jules de Swert is in some respects—says the Leeds 
Mercury—an unrivalled performer on the violoncello, and his first 
appearance in Leeds had been looked forward to with much interest. 
Inadelicate Nocturneof Chopin’stranscribed for the violoncello by him- 
self, thisartist displayed a beauty of tonenot often heard, and followed it 
with a Mazurka by Popper, a prolific composer of concert pieces for this 
instrument. Vociferously encored, he returned, and again charmed 
his audience by the perfection and smoothness of tone with which he 
gave a little air by J. S. Bach. His performance, in conjunction 
with Mdme Essipoff, of a Sonata by Rubinstein, was very splendid, 
and did full justice to the work which closed the concert very 
happily.—The second concert given by the Leeds Amateur Orches- 
tral Society took place at the Albert Hall, Mechanics’ Institute, 
Cookridge Street. Since their last appearance before the public the 
members of the band have greatly improved, both in correctness of 
ensemble and in attention to marks of expression. The test piece 
of the concert was Beethoven’s Symphony in C major, and it was 












difficult to decide—says the Yorkshire Post—whether the band 
excelled most in their rendering of the cantabile passages or in the 
fire and energy with which the rapid movements were executed. 
In Mr J. P. Bowling the society has been exceedingly fortunate in 
their choice of a conductor. Not only is he an organist and pianist 
of the highest rank, but he also possesses an intimate knowledge of 
every instrument composing an orchestra. Belonging to an eminently 
musical family, Mr Bowling has breathed an atmosphere of music 
from his childhood, and this early training, combined with his native 
ability, has made him a musician competent to fill any position, 
however difficult. The manner in which he handled his forces was 
worthy of the highest praise, and it is evident that the present excel- 
lence of the band is in a great measure owing to his careful super- 
intendence. Mr Whewall Bowling, who was the pianoforte soloist, 
displayed powers of a very high order, His part m a duet for flute 
and piano, by Kuhlau, with Mr Hall, was admirably sustained ; but 
his greatest success was made in Weber’s concerto, when he com- 
manded the enthusiastic applause of an eminently critical audience. 
His performance of a ‘‘ New Suite” of his own composition was also 
excellent, and the originality and beauty of the piece place him upon 
a high level as a composer. The singer was Mr Woodhouse Neale, 
and Mr J. P. Bowling, in addition to his arduous services as con- 
ductor of the band, accompanied the songs like a thorough musician. 

MALVERN,—On Tuesday evening, Feb. 3, a concert was given at 
the Lyttelton Rooms in aid of the Malvern National Schools. The 
room was crowded, and quite a hundred persons were unable to 
obtain admittance. The Rev. E. H. Ball presided. In the course 
of a short address he remarked that the concert had been promoted 
for a very good purpose, and he was glad to see it so well supported. 
They were all much indebted to Mr F. E. Jones for the indefatigable 
way in which he had worked to make the concert a success. The 
programme was quite to the taste of the audience, and encores were 
several times demanded. ‘‘ For Ever,” a new song by Mr F. F. 
Rogers, was heard here for the first time, and full justice was done 
to it by Mr Brown. Mr F. G. Rogers had to repeat a Barcarole for 
violin, and the duties of accompanist were ably performed by Mr F. 
F. Rogers. At the close votes of thanks were accorded to Mr Jones 
and to those who had contributed to the evening’s entertainment. 
The National Schools will benefit to the extent of about £8 by the 
concert, a very gratifying result. 

Boston.—A great musical treat was provided in Shodfriars’ Hall, 
on Thursday evening, February 4th, when Miss Elise Worth and 
her celebrated concert party gave a very interesting ballad concert. 
There was a good attendance, and everybody was delighted. The 
programme included solos, duets, trios, and quartets by Miss Elise 
Worth, Miss Clara Wollaston, Mr Victor Romilly, and Mr J. 
Donnell Balfe, Mr A. Sinclair Mantell presiding at the piano. Pres- 
sure on our space forbids us detailing the several performances, but 
we cannot omit recording the success of Miss Worth, encored for her 
rendering of ‘‘ Our last Waltz,” Mr Donnell Balfe for ‘‘O ruddier 
than the cherry,” Miss Wollaston for ‘‘ Both,” and Mr Romilly 
for ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay.” 

Norwicu.—THE GATE-HoUSE CHorr.—This musical society gave 
their twenty-seventh concert in Noverre’s Rooms, which were, as 
usual, crowded. A feature in these concerts is the introduction of 
some of the best professional instrumentalists of the day, who were 
represented on this occasion by Sig. Piatti, the celebrated violon- 
cellist, who played Boccherini’s Sonata in A, and with Mr Kingston 
Rudd Mendelssohn’s Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello in B flat 
major (Op. 45). Of the execution and taste of this master of his 
instrument it is needless to speak ; and in the duet he was worthily 
supported by our accomplished local pianist, who deserves a wider 
arena for the display of his satel talent. The vocal selections 
included Mendelssohn’s motet, ‘“‘ Hear my prayer,” the solo of 
which was most intelligently and earnestly sung by Mrs Edwin Nut- 
hall ; Mozart's motet No 3, ‘‘Glory, honour, praise, and power,” 
the solo quartet being well sustained by Mrs Edwin Nuthall, Mrs A. 
J. Clarke, Mr John Lincoln, and Mr A. J. Clarke. In the aria from 
Handel’s opera, Rinaldo, ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,” Miss Edith Scott 
displayed a voice of excellent quality ; Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Dreamland ” 
was charmingly sung by Miss Norgate, as well as songs by Mr 
Lawrence Youngs and Mr Henry Blomfield. Mr Kingston Rudd most 
efficiently directed the proceedings, and he was ae supported by 
his brother and Mr F. C. Atkinson as accompanists. 

Lynn (NorFoLK).—When drawing attention to the publication of 
Dr Horace Hill’s oratorio, Nehemiah, several months since—says 
the Norfolk Chronicle—we expressed a hope that an opportunity of 
hearing it performed would soon be given; that opportunity occurred 
on Friday, Jan. 30, and to the Lynn Philharmonic Society has 
fallen the honour of bringing before the public a work by a Norfolk 
composer, which we venture to prophesy will increase in Fs, aac 
as its many sterling qualities become more fully known, The subject 
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of the oratorio is the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem by Ne- 
hemiah, and the Biblical narrative of that event as recorded in the 
first six chapters of the book of Nehemiah is very closely followed. 
The personages represented are an Angel and Israelitish Woman 
(soprano), Narrator and Israelitish Woman (contralto), the King, 
Sanballat, Geshem, Servant, and Israelitish Man (tenor), Nehemiah 
(baritone), Tobiah and Shemaiah (bass). Dr Horace Hill, of Nor- 
wich, conducted, and the cordial reception which he had met with 
upon previous occasions was, if possible, exceeded in this instance. 
The chorus numbered about 70. The treble voices were not quite 
so numerous as usual, but the other parts were fairly represented. 
The second part of the concert consisted of a song by each of the 
principal singers, the Overture to Semiramide, and two minor pieces 
by the band; and last, though not least, Dr Bunnett’s part-song, 
“The Rhine Maiden,” conducted by the composer, and capitally 
sung by the choir. 

Corx.—At Karl Winter's concert, in the Assembly Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening, February 3rd, the loud and prolonged applause 
that greeted Messrs Traherne and Cecil on their appearance in their 
native city—says The Cork Examiner--was a token of the warm 
welcome their fellow-citizens desired to give them. They began the 
concert, assisted by Miss Adelaide Mullen, with the trio, ‘ Mi 
Lagnero,” in which their voices blended perfectly. Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, the youthful violinist, followed with a remarkably fine 
performance of a fantasia by Vieuxtemps, the pianoforte part being 
ably sustained by Mdme Mina Gould. Miss Ameris sang, among 
other things, ‘‘ Le Parlate d’amor” (Faust), which is well suited to 
her fine contralto voice. Mr Henry Beaumont’s most successful 
songs were ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” and Ascher’s ‘Alice, 
where art thou ?”” Mdme Rose Hersee was enthusiastically received. 
Her delightful voice has clearly lost none of its power to please, for 
the applause bestowed on her beautiful rendering of ‘‘ Nobil Signor” 
(Les porter indicated plainly how much her singing was valued 
by the audience. Mdme Hersee is, of all things, a most graceful 
vocalist, and the remarkable ease with which she phrased the 
various transitions in the song was a proof of her great ability. In re- 
sponse toarapturous encore Mdme Hersee gave thefamous song ‘‘Jean- 
nette and Jeannot” very charmingly. Later, Mdme Hersee was heard 
in Benedict’s ‘‘Scenes of my Youth” and ‘‘A bird in the hand” 
(Roeckel) ; the Irish ballad given for an encore being received 
with great favour. Miss Adelaide Mullen, whose fine voice has been 
already heard in Cork, was very successful. The song “‘ Afterwards” 
(composed by Miss Mullen’s brother) is, both in words and music, a 
beautiful one, and it is needless to say that from such a singer as 
Miss Mullen it could receive no other than an excellent interpretation. 
In the song in the second part (‘‘ Thady and I”) Miss Mullen created 
a most favourable impression. The duet, ‘‘The Young May Moon,” 
sung by MM. Traherne and Cecil, was one of the gems of the concert, 
and the encore duet, ‘‘ Kelvin Grove,” was another. The concert 
terminated with Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘‘I cante storie.” The accom- 
paniments were most ably played by Mdme Mina Gould. 

Dersy.—A concert was given in the Drill Hall on Saturday 
evening, Feb. 7th, in aid of St Andrew’s completion fund. There 
was a very large attendence and a handsome sum will no doubt be 
realized for the good cause. Mr Sims Reeves had kindly promised 
to assist, but was unfortunately prevented by indisposition. The 
singers were Mdme Clara Samuells, Mdme Clara Gardiner, Miss 
Spencer Jones, Mr T. B. Laxton, and Mr Maas, assisted by a 
selected choir under the direction of Mr Crowther. The 
instrumentalists were Mr Nicholson (flute), Mr Lazarus (clarinet), 
Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Mr T. Tallis Trimnell (pianoforte). The 
concert was a financial, as well as an artistic success. Mr 
Maas was in fine voice, rendering “ If with all your hearts” (Elijah) 
with religious fervour, and ‘The Message” (Blumenthal) with 
genuine expression, winning a rapturous encore for the last named, 
which he responded to by singing ‘‘Good-night beloved” (Balfe). 
Weber’s duet for clarinet and pianoforte was capitally played by 
Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Mr Lazarus, the lady afterwards giving with 
great effect Weber’s ‘‘ Adagio and Moto continuo” and Mr Lazarus 
an air and variations for clarinet alone, in his own inimitable 
manner, All the other artists acquitted themselves to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience, who accorded them hearty applause. 








Professor W. E. B. Kendall gave his initiatory concert-lecture on 
the voice, on Monday last, at the Crystal Palace, before a crowded and 
fashionable audience, whose interest the lecturer retained to the end. 
The anatomical charts were especially interesting as described by the 
lecturer. The vocal selections were, without exception, done full 
justice to by Mdme Kendall and Mr Iver McKay, Mr Kendall him- 


self taking part in the concerted music, Mr Oliver King (pianist to 
H.R.H, Princess Louise) conducted, sie 








THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


- At last Saturday afternoon’s performance Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann gave an effective rendering of the third of Beethoven’s solo 
pianoforte sonatas—No. 3 of Op. 2, in C major—a work remarkable, 
at the date of its composition, both for the symphonic importance of 
its design and structure, and for the comparatively elaborate nature 
of the passage writing. Mdme Norman-Néruda made her last 
appearance but one at the same concert, and was heard in Handel’s 
sonata in D major, the antique grace of which was admirably 
realized by the lady violinist. The pianoforte accompaniment con- 
structed by Mr Charles Hallé from the composer’s figured bass was 
ably sustained by Miss Zimmermann. The string quartet which 
opened the concert was that of Mendelssohn in E flat, classed as 
Op. 12, and published as his first work of the kind, but really the 
second in order of composition, having been preceded by that in A 
minor catalogued as Op. 13. Each is an extraordinary instance of 
precocious genius, having been produced respectively in the years 
1827 and 1828, when the composer was in his boyhood. Saturday’s 
performance of the quartet in E flat was worthy of the 
work, the melodious beauty of the first and third divisions, the 
delicate and capricious grace of the canzonetta, and the symphonic 
oo of the finale, having all been finely rendered by Mdme 

éruda and her coadjutors, Mr L. Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor 
Piatti. The two last-named gentlemen and the lady violinist were 
associated in the closing piece of the programme, Beethoven’s 
Serenade Trio, an early work, in which the exquisitely melodious 
style of Mozart is happily reflected. Mrs Hutchinson was the 
vocalist, and sang with great refinement the aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni non 
tardar,” with recitative from Le Nozze di Figaro, and Miss Maude 
White’s expressive song, ‘‘ Ye Cupids, droop each little head,” Mr 
Sidney Naylor having been an able accompanist. Monday evening’s 
concert included the last appearance here this season of Mdme 
Norman-Néruda. With but one or two exceptions, this excellent 
artist has been the leading and solo violinist at the evening and 
afternoon performances since the beginning of the present (the 
twenty-seventh) series in October; her association with these 
concerts having been for several years one of the prominent 
attractions. Mdme Néruda led Beethoven’s string quartet in B flat 
(from Op. 18), and was heard with Herr Straus in Mozart’s duet ‘in 
the same key, for violin and tenor; the melodious work first intro- 
duced at these concerts by the same artists on a recent occasion. 
Mdme Haas re-appeared as the pianist, and played, with excellent 
mechanism and artistic style, Beethoven’s variations in F, Op. 34, 
and afterwards, with Mdme Néruda, Herr Straus, and Sig. Piatti, 
Schumann’s pianoforte quartet in E flat, Op. 47. As on previous 
occasions, the charming duet-singing of Miss L. Philips and Mdme 
Fassett was a specialty of the evening. This was heard in 
characteristic two-part songs—‘‘ Abendfrieden” and ‘‘ Friihlings- 
glaube,” by Mr Hollinder, and settings of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Willow 
Song,” and ‘Who is Sylvia,” by Miss Carmichael, who officiated 
ably as accompanist. 

At to-day’s (Saturday) afternoon concert, Herr Joachim will make 
his first appearance this season, and will remain to the close of the 
onln-oie JIL 

—O—— 


SIGNOR AND MDLLE CARLOTTA BADIA. 

The Milan and Genoa papers have been latterly full of enthusiastic 
praises of Mdlle Badia, the artist par excellence who took part 
in a concert given by Signor Sivori in the latter town. We are sure 
that the great circle of our readers will learn with pleasure and 
satisfaction that Mdlle Badia ‘‘ carried away ” the large and critical 
audience by her brilliant and finished style of singing, and that the 
demonstrations of delight by the public found vent in repeated 
recalls. London society, which so deservedly appreciates the sterling 
talent of this accomplished singer, enhanced as it is by her winning 
ways and sym etic appearance, will heartily join in the 
unanimous verdict of the Italian critics, who declare that as an 
artist Mdlle Badia has no rival to fear. All who know the gifted 
young lady are of course aware that she is the daughter and = of 
Sig. Badia, who is justly looked upon by the few remaining disciples 
of the old Italian ‘school as the last champion of that system of 
training which has produced the most famous singers whose artistic 
excellence, however, will fast become hearsay if this method does 
not tide over the present crisis when noisy mediocrity reigns 
supreme. As a composer his works have been judged long ago, and 
although we are personally warm admirers of this genuine maestro, we 
would rather substantiate his claims to admiration by other opinions 
than our own, and therefore quote a passage from a letter by Rossini, 
where, after having detailed the success of the opera, Gismunda da 
Mendrisio, by L. Badia, he writes that “the score contains atleast half a 
dozen gems which every composer would be justly proud of,” and the 
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Bologna Gazette of that time states that at the rehearsal of this work, 
Rossini, at the end of the second act, made his way to the stage and, 
before the large audience that had been invited, embraced and 
heartily congratulated the young composer. Another of his operas, 
written at an earlier date, had met with an equally favourable and 
enthusiastic reception. The Monitore Tascano wrote as follows: ‘‘ We 
hasten to recognize the great success obtained by the maestro, Luigi 
Badia. Rossini himself, who had abandoned frequenting the theatre, 
made an exception on purpose to hear this new work and to do honour 
to the composer.” His triumphs have been too numerous to dwell upon, 
but we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of mentioning that in 
London, in 1871, Sig. Badia’s was the first of four cantatas selected 
by the jurors from among 54 works sent in to compete for the prize 
offered by the Crystal Palace Company, the judges being Benedict, 
Sullivan, Arditi, Smyth, and Godfrey. 
——_——— 
MR WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 

The services of a complete and efficient orchestra, directed by the 
above musician, at a concert given by him at St James’s Hall on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 5, were secured for the performance of a 
programme devoted entirely to compositions by Dr Franz Liszt. 
During his residence in London Mr Bache has never allowed a year 
to slip by without providing means whereby works of his former 
master should receive adequate presentation. Evidently Liszt holds 
the energetic and persevering Englishman by the same ties of 
personal fascination that generally keep his pupils for the rest of 
their days under his sway. In this manner his writings are 
disseminated over Europe, and works are kept alive that would 
otherwise have been long ago forgotten. Luckily for Mr Bache’s 
project, he appeals to a class of auditors that is, to a fault, open to 
accept that which is backed by foreign prestige; for English 
dilettanti, not having musical idols of home make, eagerly prostrate 
themselves before those built up abroad. Although thus favoured, 
the disciple of Liszt has not fom altogether successful with his 
mission. There is at any rate a number of earnest and conscientious 
musical students—a class whose occupation and interest it is to 
search at all hazards for the true in art—who hitherto have failed to 
recognize anything great or beautiful in the writings of the once 
celebrated pianist. Those present on Thursday, who would willingly 
accord him every distinction as a virtuoso, yet at the same time 
question his pretences to creative genius, had their suspicions con- 
firmed. The ‘‘ Rakéczy Marsch,” which opened the concert, placed 
the composer in a very favourable light, revealing as it does his 
amazing energy of orchestral utterance. Besides, as the tune was 
obtained from other sources, the usual pervading barrenness in 
original melody was not apparent. And the next piece—the 
concerto in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra—had the recommen- 
dation which the personal influence and popularity of the performer 
of the solo part naturally brought. Auditors could scarcely help 
being moved by the sight of so much energy and determination, at 
the display of such never-tiring devotion, and the applause which 
followed was by many mire Be as an acknowledgment of the 
executive skill of the pianist. A different reception was accorded to 
a “Symphony to Dante’s Divina Commedia,” a work of large 
dimensions, and of the most ambitious design. Nothing less than 
success of the most positive kind could justify the daring of the 
musician in trying to give a musical representation of the ‘ Inferno,” 
and that success was not forthcoming. Instead of subjects affecting 
the imagination, there were but masses of sound without connection, 
shape, or purpose. Poets when exercised upon this mystery have 
placed betore the wondering mind objects and figures capable of 
comprehension, painters of the medieval ages sketched the awful 
theme in a manner, grotesque though it was, that appealed to the 
meanest intelligence ; even the ravings of lunacy picture the horrors 
of the place of torment in the likeness of known and earthly things ; 
but the musician in the case under notice has been content to hurl at 
the listener masses of discordant noises without the slightest 
coherence, form, or meaning—masses of sound that do not terrify or 
excite the imagination in any way, but mechanically oppress the 
brain and crush the sense of hearing. This is not art. That a 
treatment so objectionable springs more from eccentricity than want 
of knowledge is evident by the highly wrought-out fugal passages in 
the second division of the work ‘‘ Purgatorio ;” and some beautiful 
effects are likewise heard in the third division, ‘‘ Paradiso,” wherein 
the composer availed himself of an old ecclesiastic melody known to 
us as the first Gregorian tone. The symphony was but coldly 
received by the large and fashionable audience. Three more pieces 
by Liszt were included in the programme, a scéne dramatique, 
‘‘ Jeanne D’arc au biicher,” a composition for stringed instruments 
entitled ‘‘ Angelus,” and an orchestral movement from the oratorio 
Christus. The scéne dramatique was received with the greatest 





favour, "the singer, Mdlle Alice Barbi, being recalled, Mr 
Dannreuther conducted when Mr Bache was occupied at the piano- 
forte.—L. T. 


—_—v0-——_ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A new farcical comedy, entitled Loose Tiles, was produced at this 
theatre on the afternoon of the 28th ult., with such decided success 
that it is now being played twice a week, on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, until further notice. If one can get over the 
fact of a father, on excellent terms with a son in New Zealand, 
omitting to send the son his address after having given up his old 
home, a private lunatic asylum of which he was proprietor, and, per 
contra, the fact of the son’s return to England without first advising 
the father, then the incidents of this play can be accepted as a 
mattér of course. But then no one looks for probability in a farcical 
comedy, which is really what we used to call “ screaming farce,” and 
Mr J. P. Hurst, the author of the present piece, who has acquired 
considerable knowledge of dramatic construction and stage effect, is 
too good a judge to give one time to consider the probabilities, so 
briskly does the piece act. The author claims that his “‘ piece is 
original,” to which several critics have demurred, and have discovered 
a similarity in this piece with the old farces, 4 Roland for an Oliver 
and The Turned Head. But Mr Hurst denies ever having seen or 
read these pieces, and were he the plagiarist complained of he would 
sin in good company, similar charges having been made against such 
popular authors as Messrs Victorien Sardou and Pinero. In future, 
we should advise Mr Hurst to use the old words ‘‘ not before acted,” 
on production of a new piece ; it will save him from all anxiety as 
to originality, and will answer the purpose quite as well as the 
present artificial definition, instituted, we believe, by Mr Tom 
Taylor. We have not left ourselves space to give a description of 
the plot and its amusing incidents consequent on two young men 
mistaking a boarding-house proprietor and her lodgers for lunatics 
and humouring their ideas. But we cannot finish this notice with- 
out adding our voice to the chorus of unanimous approval the critics 
have bestowed on the actors and their admirable interpretation of 
the new piece. Mr Thomas Thorne as Robert Twitters, one of the 
above-mentioned young men, has not been seen to such advantage 
for a long time past. It is matter for regret that his admirable 
impersonation can only be seen at present by the “leisure” and 
suburban” class of playgoers, as previous arrangements do not 

ermit it to be performed at night for some time to come. Mr 

enry Neville as Alfred Heathcote, the doctor’s son, in a part not at 
first suited to him, plays with heartiness and evident appreciation of 
the humour of the part ; Miss Graham, as the sentimental heroine, 
would act all the better if she ‘‘ minced” less. On the other hand 
Miss Larkwin, as a gushing spinster, is incomparable. There is an 
amusing underplot, in which a diminutive little gentleman (Mr E. 
M. Robson) runs away with a buxom ward in Chancery (Miss Kate 
Phillips) and has to disguise himself to escape from the clutches of 
the law, with Holloway Gaol looming in the distance, and gets 
mistaken for a notorious burglar by a blundering ex-policeman (Mr 
Frederick Thorne). This part is well interpreted by the three 
artists named. The small parts of the boarding-house keeper, a 
French milliner, and a doctor, are carefully played by Misses Giffard 
and Peach, and Mr F. Grove. Mr Lestocq, who is generally 
excellent, acts well as an irascible solicitor, but should not give way 
to exaggeration. One word in conclusion. We presume from this 
piece that ‘‘ lunies” is the correct slang term for lunatics ; if so, it 
does not come trippingly off the tongue, and we can Jee no humour in 
its frequent employment. QUIDNUNC. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 
DRURY LANE, 

Dick Whittington and his Cat.—The subject matter of the present 
pantomime has been a favourite subject with managers the last few 
years. We can call to mind at least five previous pantomimes, viz., 
at Drury Lane, under Mr Chatterton with the Vokes family, Miss 
Harriet Coveney, and the late Mr Brittain Wright, with Beverley’s 
scenery and some excellent pantomime music ; at the Standard, with 
the Paynes and Mr John Barnum; at the Surrey, when Messrs 
Arthur Williams and Harry Taylor drew the town as the Cook and 
Idle ’Prentice ; at the Marylebone in 1882-3, with Mr E. S. Vincent 
(now acting in Crystal Palace pantomime) as a capital Idle 
’Prentice, with some excellent scenery by Mr Robert Burris; and in 
1883-4 at the Elephant and Castle ; and now again at Drury Lane, for 
the second time by the same author. Mr E. L. Blanchard has gone 
over the same ground twice, as in his last pantomimes of Cinde- 
rella and Sindbad, but then he has exhausted almost every suitable 
subject, save, possibly, The Yellow Dwarf, I'he Seven Champions of 
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Christendom, Valentine and Orson, and Gulliver, and a fresh genera- 
tion is springing up, whilst old playgoers return to their old loves 
with pleasure. It is matter for regret nowadays that Mr Blanchard’s 
work is not considered as it should be; the actors almost eschew his 
parodies of comic songs, while the plot, formerly told so accurately 
and following closely the story, is swamped by the spectacle or the 
music hall comique. But grumbling is useless, if we do not go with 
the times, Mr Harris does ; the result is that, by clever management 
and lavish expenditure, he has beaten all West End rivals out of the 
field, gives twelve performances a-week during the holidays, and his 
pantomime runs until Easter. And the present one will prove no 
exception to the rule. The title parts of Dick Whittington and his 
Cat are played by Miss Fanny Leslie (an excellent burlesque actress) 
and by Mr Charles Lauri, jun.—one of the best pantomimists of the 

resent time. The parts of Alderman and Mrs Fitzwarren and their 
daughter, Alice, are played by Mr Harry Parker, Misses Victor and 
Munroe respectively, of whom the gentleman only has much chance 
of distinction. The parts of the Idle ’Prentice, Tom, and the Cook, 
Eliza, are played by Mr Nicholls and Mr Herbert Campbell. Mr 
Nicholls, who is now playing here for the fourth year in pantomime 
consecutively, shows himself the admirable actor he always is, as 
also a quaint singer and dancer. His ‘‘ gags,” too, are amusing— 
albeit he is a most unblushing offender in the way he breaks up Mr 
Blanchard’s neat lines for the sake of his own peculiar business ; 
further, he can write an amusing topical song, and gives a very 
happy parody of ‘‘For ever and for ever.” For ourselves we do 
not care for his assistant, Mr Campbell; he is not half so funny 
as Messrs Arthur Williams or George Lewis, both of whom are 
now ga apo parts in pantomime at “‘ outlying houses” with 
much less effort and much greater effect. But then, like Mr Nicholls, 
they are ‘‘merely players,” and not music-hall artists like Mr 
Campbell. The latter, we must admit, is very popular at Drury 
Lane, so much so that his name appears on all announcements before 
Messrs Nicholls and Parker, so highly is this branch of the musical 
‘tart ” considered. The processions and ballets are very gorgeous, 
and the costumes tastefully designed—small wonder, where Mr 
Alfred Thompson is concerned. Mdme Katti Lanner’s pupils are 
seen to advantage in the School for Kitten scene and the ballet of 
little children in the Palace scene, The scenery is good, with the 
exception of a very ordinary transformation scene. The music, 
under Mr Oscar Barrett, is good, with a very comprehensive selec- 
tion from The Flying Dutchman of Wagner to the ‘‘Down went 
the Captain” of the great Macdermott, and other popular tunes of 
the day. 

——— 


A PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Smr,—In your press notice of Mr Stanley Mayo’s concert at St 
James’s Hall on the 15th Jan. there is to say the least a very strainge 
omission of the names of two of the most conspicuous artists that 
appeared on that occasion and why’? is it because at the previous 
concert they were the first and only ones to barely bring down the 
whole of the crowded: house and for which they received the free 
uninfluenced and unbought high enconium of the press—or is 
because of the most ovacious reception above all other artists at the 
City Temple a few days before or is because at this very concert 
the Holden Brothers the Juvenile violinists were the only instru- 
mentalists to win the palm of the evening by public acclaimation 
then why ?* Echo answers why ?* are these two names conspicious 
by their absence from among all the rest you publish every artist 
on this occasion had such a reception they may afford to be just 
and generous give a fair if no faviour and it is no invidious distinc- 
tion to say that Madam Putz recitation and Miss Cummings 
song Dollys wooers made them the Lionesses of the evening 
wether the report is the work of an artist or your own reporter is 
for you to say and the Public to judge. However you will do us the 
justice to insert and if need be we will pay for its insertion in the 
Musical World and half-a-dozen more.—I am Respectfully yours 
Truly, L. HoLpEn. 

34, Newington Crescent, S.E. 


*[A lapsus memorie (2). The success of these youthful artists 
was duly recorded and their talents ackowledged in the Musical 
World notice (Nov. 29) of Mr Stanley Mayo’s concert given in the 
same locale on Thursday evening, Nov. 20.] 








Owing to the non-arrival in time of the orchestral parts, the 

oe > gran Rose of Sharon by the New York 
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THE VOCAL ART. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Dear S1r,—May I offer a few remarks on the subject of the 
paper read by Mr Santley at the Musical Association yesterday 
afternoon? The paper was entitled, ‘‘The Vocal Art: the Influence 
on it of the Singer, the School, and the Public.”’ I shall not attempt 
to reproduce the paper; for, in the first place, I am not your 
reporter, and, in the next place, the paper was so quickly and so 
clearly read, that I longed to cork up one of my ears and turn my 
head into a phonograph, that I might, at a future time, unwind the 
impressed sheet and re-read the paper to myself. It was as if a 
picture had been suddenly exhibited before us, clear and complete ; 
and as suddenly taken away, before our eyes had had time to learn 
its beauties by heart. 

Very interesting were Mr Santley’s hints on teaching a vocalist ; 
many of which would be most useful in teaching other things besides 
singing. For instance: ‘‘ Give the pupil time—do not hurry him.” 
In other words, have unlimited patience. This is a thing that, in 
these days of hurry and class-lessons, it is very difficult to bear 
always in mind. I knew a vocalist not long ago who, with a young 
half-grown voice, used to sing out of tune on certain notes and in 
difficult passages. Her teacher scolded her for it at every lesson, 
and finally swore at her for a dunce. She became nervous, and, like 
a young horse, shied at the difficult places directly they came in 
sight, bidding fair to be a confirmed bad singer. A happy fortune 
put her under another teacher. When the difficult passages were 
having their bad effect, and the nervous fits came on, the new 
teacher put her in a quiet corner, gave her soup or wine off his own 
luncheon table, and left her to recover in peace. She does not sing 
out of tune now. They used to say patience and water-gruel were 
good for the gout. Something of the same treatment seems to be 
good for nervous young singers. 

Another point Mr Santley impressed upon us was the need for the 
teacher to study the pupil, to find out his peculiarities, and to carry 
out the teaching with a view to those peculiarities ; where he is 
strong and where weak, where he wants the spur and where the 
curb. It is the great interest in teaching to seek out the good in a 
pupil and guide it, to see the weak parts and strengthen them. It 
must be dull work, and somewhat ineffectual, to train every one 
after the same pattern. When I wasa child, my mother made me 
paper dancers according to this recipe. Take a strip of paper of any 
length and about one and a half inch wide, double it up till you 
have a pew nearly square ; cut the rude resemblance of a dancing 
girl with arms outstretched ; unfold the paper, and lo and behold, a 
row of dancing girls holding hands. But nature never meant us to 
dance in that fae simile fashion. We are all varieties of the same 
form with more or less of one quality, and less or more of another. 
I used to see some drawings of comparative anatomy long before the 
followers of Darwin tried to prove his hypothesis of evolution. In 
them was shown how the main principle of the skeleton was the 
same in every back-boned animal ; how, among other resemblances, 
the bones of our arms were the same as those of the fore-legs of 
quadrupeds, our wrist the same as the horse’s knee, our finger-bones 
united in the horse’s fetlock, our nails the same as the horse’s hoof 
and the dog’s claws. Scarcely less diverse, though founded on one 
outline, are the musical qualifications, physival and mental, of 
different persons. 

Speaking of the influence of the public upon a singer, Mr Santley 
divided it into the inside public and the outside ; those who hear the 
singer at home and those who hear him in the concert room. Of the 
latter I have nothing to say, but of the former I have much. Mr 
Santley spoke only of the harmful influence, and that the harmful 
influence of ignorant and excessive admiration. There is much done 
besides that, both of good and bad. Surely it is at home and among 
friends that half, at least, of the musical development is done. 
speak now of musicians of all kinds, not only of singers. ; 

It is at home that the child first learns to think of music and 
becomes used to hear good or bad—to hear it well or ill spoken of. 
At home the moral and mental atmosphere, if it be good, ripens and 
purifies the ground in which the musical feeling is to grow. Even 
if there is little knowledge of any but the simplest kind of music, he 
will learn that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well; he 
will learn that God gave him talents to use well and to give account 
of by-and-bye ; that goodness has a beauty of its own ; that all men 
cannot think alike, but that each must act according to his own 
lights. If the atmosphere is bad, the ground is rendered sodden, 
stagnant, and impure, where no music will ever grow to perfection. 
He will learn conceit ; that nothing is good under the sun ; that all 
is vanity except the pleasing of yourself and the making of money ; 
that beauty is all paint and varnish ; and that no one is to be trusted 
beyond that you can see, Then, as the child becomes a boy, and 
the boy a man, the home circle widens and friends come within the 
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= of the inside public. If they are good, so will their influence 
e good on the musician ; they will widen his outlook and strengthen 
his powers. If they are bad, so will their influence be bad, and his 
powers will weaken surely. 

There is yet another side of the inner public to be looked at. Mr 
Santley spoke as if the inner public always admired unduly. Doubt- 
less that is generally the case; but, as there are varieties in the 
natures of students, so there are varieties in the natures of their 
inner public, and those will correspond the one with the other. If 
the student is of a nature that wants the spur and not the curb, you 
will find the inner public among whom his earliest days have been 
passed is of the same bent. Where he is diffident and hesitating 
they are doubly so ; and unless he can, by widening his inner circle, 
find a helper of a different nature to his own, the result will be a 
mental paralysis. Were it not for the story of the ugly duckling, 
one would think this a part of the English reserve mentioned by one 
of the speakers yesterday, ‘‘ which makes a man restrain his tears even 
at the grave of his father.’”” No doubt the truth lies in the fear of 
nepotism, the fear of favouring our relations beyond their due, and 
a jealousy lest our swans should be called geese by others; but the 
result may be that outsiders say to the poor student, ‘‘ If your friends 
even cannot see your swanship you must indeed be a goose.” 

One word more and I have done. ' One of the speakers yesterday 
complained of the royalty sometimes given to singers when they 
introduce a song to the public. But what is a song while it is 
shut up in the composer’s desk? It is silent music—a very “‘sleep- 
ing beauty ”; and the singer who will bring it before the public is the 
prince who will waken the princess into life and action. Then it is 
objected that all this should be done without pay, and for the love 
of art. Very well; but why should not also the composer compose 
without pay, the players play, and the teachers teach without pay, 
for the love of art? I am afraid I am commercial enough to think 
that the labourer is worthy of his meat—if so be that he can get it. 

A very great pity comes over my heart when I think of that said 
meat—the bread and butter part of the business, Sometimes it is 
but bread and cheese ; the other day I heard of bread and dripping. 
Perhaps you do not know what that is—cheaper than cheese and 
more nourishing, but not very nice, I fancy. When I think of it 
(I saw two tubs full to-day in a coster’s barrow), I can almost imagine 
myself forgetting the great aims of high art so that I might keep 
the bread and dripping at arm’s length. 

But, they object again, the system is liable to abuse. Liable to 
abuse, indeed! Of course it is ; and what human thing is not liable 
to abuse? Is not every human vice a virtue run to excess? Verily 
you must be a total abstainer with a vengeance if you are to do 
nothing which is “liable to abuse.” You must never earn your 
bread, or that of your family or friends, because some men gamble 
and others spend their lives in money-grubbing ; you must 
never fight for the defenceless, because prize- fighting and 
duelling are wrong; you must never defend your country 
and home from invasion and slaughter, because war is horrible ; 
you must never marry, because some men beat their wives 
and do things that are loathly and bestial; you must never touch 
wine, because some men are drunkards; nor eat a slice of leg of 
mutton, because some men have killed themselves with eating a whole 
one ; you must never admire a dandelion open in the sunshine, be- 
cause some men go into raptures about a sunflower weighing 6 lbs., 
and others are charmed with a colossal mangold wurzel. 

And, when all is said and done, it is but the Englishman’s love of 
a simple rhythmic tune that is the source of the objection. Milk 
for babes and strong meat for grown-up men; but when every 
English plough-boy and counter-jumper, and every housemaid and 
factory-girl has been taught the mysteries of triple counterpoint and 
chords of the augmented 6th and the minor 18th, then, perhaps, the 
composers and the publishers will be independent of the singers ; 
perhaps the outside public will even do without the hearing of the 
ear altogether. We shall all make dumb music in our great little 
minds, and do without one another’s help all through life.—Yours 
truly, OLIVERIA PREscort. 


February 3rd, 1885. 








Mpmr Martg Roz has been selected by the French Govern- 
ment to be one of the representative artists to sing at the Musical 
Festival to be given next month at the Grand Opera in aid of the 
fund now being raised by the Ggvernment and the Municipality to 
relieve the starving poor of Paris. 


WELDON v, WELDON.—Vice-Chancellor Bacon, in the Chancery 
Division, decided on Thursday that Mrs Weldon had wholly failed 
in every one of the claims she had made against her husband for 
damages, and he directed judgment to be entered for the defendant 
with costs. Mrs Weldon intimated an appeal. 





WAIES. 

A new cantata for four voices, entitled Love’s Conquest, a Village 
Idyll, words by J. Stewart, music by Gustav Ernest, will be pro- 
duced for the first time at the People’s Concerts, Westbourne Park 
Chapel, on Monday the 28rd inst, The artists on the occasion will 
be Mdlle de Lido (of the Monday Popular and Crystal Palace 
Concerts) soprano; Miss Clara Myers (contralto), Mr Hirwen-Jones 
(tenor), and Mr F, Walker (bass). 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda has proved highly attractive in Venice, 

Aramburo, the tenor, lately embarked at Alicante for Barcelona. 

Ulisse Saccenti has taken the Teatro Niccolini, Florence, for three 
years. 

Rothmiill is re-engaged for three years at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin. 

C. J. Brambach, of Bonn, has completed a grand opera entitled 
Ariadne. 

A new musical society, called the Verdi Society, has been founded 
in New York. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns was the pianist at the third Popular 
Concert, Brussels. 

The Singakademie, Chemnitz, will give, on the 6th March, a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah. 

M. Léo Delibes’ Lakmé has been successfully produced at the 
Théadtre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

Poise’s comic opera, Joli Gilles, will, ere long, be performed at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

The Italian papers speak in high terms of Lola Peydro as the 
heroine in Verdi’s Aida at Cremona. 

Herr Emerich Kastner has resigned the editorship of Parsifal, the 
Wagnerian journal published in Vienna. 

Mdme Sembrich has appeared with great success in I/ Barbiere di 
Siviglia at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda, with Signorina Teodorini as the heroine, is 
much applauded at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

It is said that an English Buffo Opera Company will shortly give 
a series of performances at the Teatro Valle, Rome. 

Mendelssohn’s Athalie music, executed by M. Colonne’s Chorus at 
the Paris Odéon, has been much applauded there lately. 

Malle Boulichoff, as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, has produced 
a very favourable impression at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Ingeborg, a three-act lyric drama, music by Herr Paul Geisler, 
has been successfully produced at the Stadttheater, Bremen. 

The opening of the season at Monte Carlo was a great success, 
Mdlle Duvernoy, Faure, and Vergnet, being much applauded. 

After fulfilling her engagement in Parma, Elena Varesi went to 
Turin, for the purpose of singing eight nights at the Teatro Regio. 

It is rumoured that A. Catalani’s opera, Dejanice, will, after all, 
not be performed at the Milan Scala, or, at any rate, not this year. 

A new operetta, Un Matrimonio equivoco, music by Sig. 
Riccomanni, has been successfully produced at the Teatro Argentina, 
tome, 

The Italian Opera company engaged for Batavia have reached 
their destination, and already given three operas, Hrnani, Jone, and 
Poliuto. 

A new opera, Urrasi, music by Wilhelm Kienzl, with a book 
founded on an Indian story, has been accepted at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden, 

Wagner’s Walkiire was to be produced, on the 30th ult., for the 
first time by the German Company, at the Metropolitan Operahouse, 
New York. 

There has been formed in Parisa Wagner Assocation, the members 
of which intend starting a journal to be called the Revue 
Wagnérienne. 

Léo Delibes has been for some time in Geneva directing the 
rehearsals of the musical festival to be given in his honour to-day, 
the 14th inst. 

During a recent performance of Les Huguenots in Palermo, a 
revolver fell out of the pocket of one of the audience and exploded 
spontaneously. 

Mr Theodore Thomas proposes giving in New York, under the 
name of Popular Concerts, two high-class concerts, one in the after- 
noon and one in the evening, every week, from November next to 
May, 1886. 

M. Saint-Saéns has set to music ‘‘Les Imprécations de Camille” 
from Corneille’s Horaces, to be sung by Mdme Caron on the 
occasion of M. Lapissada’s benefit at the Thédtre Royal de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. 
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Schnép’s Vocal Association, Berlin, will shortly give a performance 
of Handel’s Messiah for the benefit of the sufferers by the earth- 
quakes in Spain. 

Ritt and Gailhard recently paid a flying visit to the ThéAtre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, with a view to making engagements for the 
Grand Opera, Paris. 

Elena Teodorini, the now famous Roumanian soprano of the Teatro 
Real, Madrid, will sing for eight nights this spring at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, 

The season at the Casino dell’ Unione, Naples, was inaugurated 
by aconcert, the principal singers being Signora Bruschi-Chiatti, 
Sani, and Kaschmann. 

Two young Piedmontese lady violinists, the sisters Milanollo, 
relations of the two elder lady-artists of the same name, are about 
to give concerts in Turin, 

The Rossini prize for the best French poem to be set to music, has 
been awarded this year to Emile Moreau for his Jardin d’Armide ; 
there were 175 competitors. 

Wilhelm Speidel, Director of the Liederkranz, Stuttgart, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Siegmund Lebert as teacher in the 
Conservatory of Music there. 

Considerable consternation was occasioned a short time since by 
an escape of gas at the Teatro Filodrammatico, Ferrara, but 
fortunately no one was injured. 

The Perse of Aschylus, with music by the Crown Prince Bernhard 
of Saxe-Meiningen, was lately performed by the Students’ 

Friedericiana Vocal Association, Halle. 

The performance of Friedrich Kiel’s oratorio, Der Stern von 
Bethlehem, by the Bach Society, Hamburgh, was so successful that 
it will be repeated on Good Friday in the Stadttheater. 

The first time Wolff, the new conductor at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, will appear in his official capacity will be when he conducts 
the musical portions of the tragedy of Phddra, shortly to be 
produced at the Theatre Royal. 

Ponchielli’s, Gioconda, which was but coldly received when 
produced by an Italian company at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
is to be performed there with a German libretto, Mdme Pauline 
Lucca impersonating the heroine. 

So contented are the directors of the Metropolitan Operahouse, 
New York, with the way in which Dr Damrosch has managed 
German opera there, that they have raised the salary, 10,000 dols., 
which he has received this season, to 12,000 for the next. 


Adbertisenrents, 
MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 


(‘*“THADY AND I”) 


“Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 











fair singer. The song is extremel os ani vi 
pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard arvey.”—Jrish Times. ' 
Price 4s, 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. . 3/- 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


S Boy y of hia! pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
we f h commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
ae Esa phn vy in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
wise y Aye? | and em at. and eal very expressive and musical ; 

1e attention of the e t, th 
reach of the most moderate players.”— Morning Post. — — ™ 








OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

24, Bae ys L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN my 1son & Co., 
a re Sh eoas 1 OE 7 10 THEE ge com d by J L. Hatton, 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, on ot on 





PCPNMPPY Prom 


. Austrian National Hymn ... 


CHAPPELL'S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


Dulce domum. §.A.T.B, Po ae Sir @. A, Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. owe a 

The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A.T.B. ea a 

British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B oa 

Long live England’s future Queen. SATB. Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B. ™ pss +» Balfe 
Thus spake one summer's aay. 8.4.T.B “ eee aS .. Abt 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T1T.T.B.B . . Gounod 
The Kermesse (Scene from. Faust) 


Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 


Feeney never go a-wooing. 8.8.7.1.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 
Zogant Siete Chorus... po oe ee Gounod 
van Hours (for six female le voices) oon ons . Joseph Robinson 
The Gipsy Chorus... / aan pon os od . Balfe 
Ave Maria ‘<a eee Arcadelt 
Hark! the herald angels sing. Gam. 3... Mendelssohn 
England zs (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... «. Sir J, Benedict 
The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. “as << J. L. Hatton 
Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A. - a Henry Smart 
Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. deal ee <a ” 
An old Church Song. §8.A.T.B. a oon sae a 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... ... és bib ap et ” 
Serenade. A.T.B “s ie pom nw a 


Cold Autumn wind. "B.A. T.B. 
Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. 
Lullaby. 8,A.A. ha ae 
This is my own, my native land. “SATB. “a 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. 





Bennett ‘Gilbert 


Bir @. 4. Macfarren 
- Dr Rimbault 


God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ‘a ae =e ad 
Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ee ‘ion aa ‘i 
The Retreat. T.T.B.B.... . L. de Rille 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. Cherubini 


We are spirits, 8.8. aa poe pers ‘Bir GA. Macfarren 
Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B.... a” 4 A Auber 
The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ail oes “a an 


The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... os “as eee Kiicken 
Eve’s glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... a on me ann ve 
When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B.  ... ass a ose an 
O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. << wie. | ed oa a 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B... ++ pa Rossini 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern oes oe Gill 
Sun of my soul. 8.A.T.B.. ~. Brinley Richards 
"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B... G. A. Osborne 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. 
O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) ee Rossini 
The Guard on the Rhine. §.A.T.B. Sir G@. A. Macfarren 
The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. 
The Lord is my a aa 8.A.T.B. G. "3 Osborne 
Te Deum in F.. jas aia Jackson 
Te Deum in F.. ne pis das ose om Nares 
Charity (La Carita). | "8.9.5. pd a os ve ; Rossini 
Cordelia, A.T.T.B om ‘on ‘aia @. A. Osborne 
Iknow. §8.A.T.B. Walter Hay 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin ) A. Randegger 
The Offertory Sentences ; Edmund Rogers 
... Dr Calleott 


The Red-Cross Knight one 
The pay ae and Crow . Sir H.R. — 


The “‘Carnovale” . — am i = ossini 
| Edmund Rogers 


Softly falls the moonlight. 
Air by Himmel Henry Leslie 
Offertory Sentences .. eos E. Sauerbrey 
The Resurrection... se a a C. Villiers Stanford 
Our Boys. New Patriotic Song Nee as Mode 7 and W. M, Lutz 
. The Men of Wales ... ee mere ~ esa 
Dame Durden... , a ee «<4 Oe wee 
A little farm welltillee 2... use ‘ Hook 
There was a simple maiden eee ove Bir @. A. Macfarren 
Fair Hebe “ , pan _ a os 
Once I loved a maiden fair one ae eee ” 
The jovial Man of Kent... eee ‘i eee ” 
The Oak and the Ash aia aa pon a 7“. 
Heart of Oak . ae ‘ a -_ a as 
Come to the sunset tree W. A, Phillpott 
May. W. F. Banks 
Pure, lov ely i innocence es Re di Lahore), Chorus for| female 
voices .. J. Massenet 
A Love Idyl. SATB... .. E. R. Terry 
Hail to the wouds. A.T.T.B. _... .J. Yarwood 
Near the town of Taunton Dean .. Thomas J. Dudeney 
.. J. Yarwood 


Our merry boys at sea ees sae 
Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). “B.ATB. Berlioz 
When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demenio)... ‘A. Rubinstein 


Hymn of Nature : . Beethoven 

Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part- “Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 

Sporting Notes (Humorous Part- — No. 2) " ’ 
aa ag aydn 


da ” Joseph adie 
Theodor L. Clemens 
«. ©. H. Lenepyeu 

°C G, Elsisser 


‘Theodor L. Clemens 
wa Felix W. Morley 


A May Carol. 8.8.0. 

The bright-hair'd Morn. ATT. 

Oh, Rest ( Vel/eda) ; tiie Pe 

Love reigneth over all, T.T.B.B. 

Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. 

The Star of Bethlehem (Qhristmas Carol) 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. 
Love wakes and weeps 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & 00, 5 50, ~NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 





Price 10s, 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by Henny HoLMEs, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been so arranged as to avoid objectionable 
turnings- over in the middle of passages. 


Twenty pages. Price 1s, each, 
BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY: 
27 Numbers, 


Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c. List of Contents gratis. 


NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST:. 


Price One Penny each. 
No. 
248 The Norse-King’s Bride .J.Trouselle 
249 The Arethusa Shield 
250 Phillida flouts me Old Song 
251 The Harmonious Blacksmith 


Handel 
252 The Flower Girl Josiah Booth 


No. 
255 Phillis’ Choice 


Josiah Booth 
256 John O’Grady di 


(Wedding March)... Mendelssohn 

259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie 
253 The White Squall ......... G. Barker Gavotte) Czibulka 
254 John Grumilie............+ eseavess Scotch | 260 The Macgregor’s Gathering ...Lee 
All 8,A.T.B. 





BOOSEY & CO.’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS’ 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant). 
Double Number, 1s, 6d. 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. 1s, 
PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 Elementary and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. 1s. 
Each work contains from 60 to 90 pages, wi with t the two vo parts i in Separate books. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide | to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 








Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 

Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable ‘to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music, All the 

songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 

‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 
SONGS OF THE DAY. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 
Containing Sixty Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 
Marzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 
A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music, 

SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF GERMANY. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. SONGS OF ITALY. 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF ae AND 
SONGS OF WALES. NORTHERN EUROPE 
SONGS OF FRANCE. SONGS OF DASTERN EUROPE. 

The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 

SCHUMANN’S SONGS, RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 

All with German and English Words, 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 

HANDEL’S OPERA SONGS. (Italian Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
and English Words.) SONGS FROM THE OPERAS, 

Tenor and Baritone. 


MODERN BALLADS. | HUMOROUS SONGS. 
SACRED SONGS. CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES. 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kindergarten and Family. 2s. 6d., cloth. 











FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 
GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE _... aad 
HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS DAY. Words’ by KEBLE 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S PRODIGAL SON ag 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND SEA 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE MAIDEN ... 
F. H. COWEN’S CORSAIR __... 
F, HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE ___... 
F, HOWELL'S SONG OF THE MONTHS... 
KAPPEY'’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM ... 


Forty pages, price 6d. 


THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 








Price 2s. each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Bsr. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems. In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for 
One 8tamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 


CANTATAS. 


MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN ©. 
ACIS AND GALATEA. 
MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD’S 8T. CECILE. 
MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
J aaee, ee 
MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6 CREATION, 


Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and CREATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Edited by Sir JuLIus BENEDICT. 
WEBBE’S MASS IN A, WEBBE’'S MASS IN 4G. 
MASS IN D. MISSA DE ANGELIS. 
MASS IN B FLAT. DUMONT’S MASS. 
MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINICIS. 
MASS IN ©. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY’S GREGORIAN MASS 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 
ROGERS IN D. 4d. COOKE IN G._ 6d. 
GIBBONS IN F. 6d. JACKSON (of Exeter) IN F.4d. 
N E FLAT. 64. 
BOYOE AND ARNOLD INA, 44. 
KING IN F. 4d, 
BARROW IN F. 4d. EBDON IN ©, 6d. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth, 
ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols, (92 ee il 
HESSE’S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols. (55 pieces) .. 
SMART’S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces * see 
SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT 
SMART'S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (80) 
HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Pieces .., 


FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S LOST CHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
LAND. Arranged by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each, 
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